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superintendent of a prominent Sunday-school as say- 
ing: ** The author is Rev. Minot J. Savage, the promi- 
nent and eloquent Boston Unitarianclergyman. The 
book is a remarkable one, and even made me feel un- 
comfortable, as hide-bound in Calvinism as I supposed 
Investigation showed that a score of our older 
scholars and several of the teachers had been very 
much impressed by the story, and had been talking 
the subject over. The book is all the more effective be- 
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A Novel. 


By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
1 vol., I2mo. $1.50. 
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highest point of view. It goeson from chapter to chap- 
ter with ever-increasing force and power. No book of 
fiction that Ticknor & Co. have published has had, to 
my thinking, the depth and value of this, and nowhere 
have the present study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented; 
for, in all this presentation, there is not a hint of irrev- 
erence or flippancy of any kind. ‘There is, instead, a 
very beautiful presentation of the very best interpreta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to-day,—an interpretation 
that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
book of great value; and that it will be reckoned among 
the books that will be of seryice to all intelligent in- 
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edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse- 
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interpretations of the Bible, etc. ‘This characterization 
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thing more than mere made-up talk, and the reflective 
portion contains philosophy of the most cultivated kind; 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this philosophy 
is free of narrow and vulgar self-assertion.’’—Nora 
Perry. Mailed, on receipt of price, by CHARLES H 
KERR & Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
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THE Christian Religion, in a review of Mr. West’s ‘‘ Up- 
lifts of Heart and Will,’’ says: ‘The book is not only ethical, 
but is profoundly religious. It not only adores the good, but 
is pervaded with the God idea. We do not mean the God- 
word, for that is not often used; but the recognition of a 
higher life, of an Ever-present Beauty, of an Eternal Good, 
is never absent. Mr.West has translated the name of God 
into new forms of expression, such as constantly appeal to 
the aspiring, struggling, grateful soul.’’ 


THE Inter-State Railroad Commission have decided that 
railroads are bound to give first-class accommodation to colored 
people buying first-class tickets. The case was raised by Pro- 
fessor Council, of Huntsville, Ala., the principal of the Col- 
ored Normal School of that city,—a phenomenal institution. 
Professor Council was once owned as a slave in the house di- 
rectly Opposite the noble institution over which he now pre- 
sides with great dignity and efficiency. He took his first les- 
sons In reading when he*was a contraband cook in the Union 
hospitals at Bridgeport, ‘Tenn. All that is scarcely twenty- 
five years ago. 


THE Progressive Pulpit is the title which Mr. West has 
given to his neatly printed, sixteen-page bi-monthly. The 
first number contains a thoughtful sermon on ‘*‘ The Complete 
Life,’’ with some fitting notes and other matter well adapted 
to advertise the cause he has at heart. He takes for his motto 
the words of Archbishop Whately, ‘‘ If our religion is not true, 
we are bound to change it; if it is true, we are bound to prop- 
agate it.’’ We wish this little paper might have wide circu- 
lation. There are never too many attempts to voice a kindly 
gospel and a peaceful religion. Subscription price, 30 cents 
per year. Address 827 W. Third street, Duluth, Minn. 


PERHAPS no name among those of the liberal ministry is 
known more widely than that of Dr. Balch. This tireless 
father of the Universalist faith has gone to his rest. His fel- 
low laborer and associate pastor thus writes of him: 


On Christmas day, not far from noontide, almost while the Christmas 
songs and services at our churches were in the air, Rev. W.S. Balch, 
quietly, and without suffering, breathed his last. —TThe morning hymns and 
prayers had gone before him as incense, as it were, to prepare his way, and 
the day commemorated as the birthday of the world’s Redeemer, proved 
to be also, as we trust, the second birthday of our old and much esteemed 
friend and long-tried comrade in the battle for holiness in the earth—his 
birthday into the realm of glory to wear eternally the crown of righteous- 
ness. Dr. Ba!ch had suffered extremely at times for about two weeks 
past, from his long-standing affliction, but about 1 o’clock on Christmas 
morning he sank into astupor from which he aroused but once to ask if 
the day was breaking. He closed his eyes immediately on receiving a 
rephy, and never opened them again. His last hours were painless and 
unconscious. Thus has closed a long and remarkable career. Dr. Balch 
was eighty-one years of age the 13th of last April. He had preached fity- 
four years or more as settled pastor, and sixty-one years altogether. He was 
known throughout the east and west, and everywhere had a host of acquaint- 
ances and friends, His spirit was large and generous, and his heart was very 
tender. His mind was accustomed to broad, comprehensive views on all sub- 
jects. He sympathized with all ranks and conditions of men, and no one 
stood more clearly, consciously and heartily on that plane of intellectual hos- 
pitality which is as wide as the race. He was an ardent and practical lover 
of all that was noble and good in man, and an ardent and practical hater of 
all selfishness, meanness, greed, hypocrisy and pretense. His influence has 
been great and wide. He has lived a consistent, noble, energetic, good life. 
We may all thank God forhim. He has been anu ornament to the 
Universalist denomination, an able and eloquent workman in it, and 
continued to feel as keen an interest in its well-being in his 
recent months and days of failing strength, as when he first con- 


secrated his young manhood and loyal heart to its service. Nothing 
in his life will ever cause regret or shame to any of us, but rather his 
whole life will ever be a cause for gratitude and pride. His work has 
been true, open, devoted, self-sacrificing, grand. And those who now 
mourn his loss—and there will be many of them—may be partially com- 
forted by the reflection that though his bodily form, and genial presence, 
and words of cheer, will be with us no more, yet his example will remain 
to us as an indestructible inheritance, and worth more than gold. 


A. N. ALcOTT, 
Pastor of Universalist Church at Elgin, Jil. 


C. W.W., inthe Christian Register,speaks a needed and timely 
word to the young men in or about entering the ministry who, 
instead of looking longingly to the vacant pulpits in ‘‘ our 
best parishes,’’ would do well to win their spurs in the heroic 
and pioneer service of the missionary cause, winning thereby 
the experience, and developing the character that will fit them 
for the hard work, the self-denial and the consecration, which, 
in the end, are found to be the indispensable elements in one 
who would become a spiritual teacher and a shepherd of hearts. 
‘*It seems to me that a young man in the ministry should be will- 
ing to earn his promotion, and, leaving the leading pulpits to 
be filled by the experienced and deserving men in whom our 
denomination is so rich, consecrate himself to the cause of 
God and humanity in the flower of his youth, and taste the 
joy of ripening powers and enlarging influence in these new 
and plastic communities. So did James Freeman Clarke, 
William G. Eliot, Dr. George Hosmer, William H. Furness, 
and many atrue apostle since their day. Truly, the cause has 
not suffered in such hands; nor is their intellectual and moral 
stature any the less for it.’’ 


THE Christian Register presented its readers with a delight- 
ful Christmas number. It contains a symposium by thirty- 
four prominent contributors upon the text ‘‘ What Has Jesus 
Christ Done for Humanity?’’ We tantalize our readers 
with some specimen sentences. Edward Atkinson thinks 
that ‘‘the continued power of Jesus’s teachings will eventually 
compel all churches to adapt their creeds to the requirements 
of reason in religion. Only when religion and life become 
one will the true meaning of the teachings of Christ be 
comprehended.’’ Hon. John D. Long thinks ‘‘ the good seed 
of Jesus fell into good ground, and that Christianity is the 
result of both the soil and the sower.’’ Hon. George Wil- 
liam Curtis says ‘‘that Christendom is not and never has 
been Christian, in the essential sense.’’ Ednah B. Cheney 
finds Jesus’s first service to be ‘‘ the constant recognition of 
the spirit as the essential thing.’’ Hon. D. L. Shorey finds 
it ‘impossible to separate the influence of Jesus from all 
other influences that have helped in the development of 
humanity.’’ Rev. M. J. Savage pays his tribute in verse to 
the ‘‘mountain-towering men.’’ James Freeman Clarke 
finds his greatest work coming ‘‘ not from a doctrine, but 
from an influence.’’ Dr. Hedge, in a great sentence, too 
long to be quoted here, finds ‘‘ humanity ’’ the great word of 
Christianity, and this ‘‘ overlaps even the great word and 
life of Jesus.’’ Rev. Samuel Longfellow finds in the word 
‘¢Christ’’ not the name of a man, but the name of an office 
which Jesus never fulfilled. John W. Chadwick finds the 
spirit of Jesus in the five-fold spirit of sincerity, of untheo- 
logical religion, of compassion, of humanity and of trust. 
Henry W. Foote calls him ‘‘ an incarnate revelation of the 
friendliness of the Father and lover of souls for his children.’’ 
Edward Everett Hale finds Christianity insisting on the 
‘¢Together.’’ James Vila Blake finds in Jesus the ‘‘ quick- 


ening spirit.’’ William C. Gannett thinks the historic rather 
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than the personal element, 7. ¢., ‘‘the heart and conscience 
and imagination of the millions responding to the beatitudes 
and the Sermon on the Mount, give him most the sense of 
the light of God working in the soul of man.’’ Rev. E. A. 
Horton thinks Jesus ‘‘ founds a divine socialism,’’ and quotes 
Ecce Homo’s phrase, ‘‘enthusiasm for humanity, ’’ as the gift 
of Jesus. But we have quoted enough, we hope, to induce 
many to procure and read the whole for themselves. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND took the pains to assert in his mes- 
sage that it was not a free trade document, and that the ex- 
treme views of the free trader need not for a moment weigh 
upon the popular heart. But in spite of his protestations, the 
fact remains that to the unbiased mind the message 1s a most 
admirable and consistent protest against the tariff system, and 
when followed out to its natural conclusions shows the wisdom 
of absolutely unrestricted trade between nations. We are 
not listed as disputants in the political field, but there are cer- 
tain broad principles underlying all wise statesmanship which 
we can but note. It is the artificial damming and choking 
of channels which should be self-regulating that leads us into 
such financial congestions at the nation’s heart as the present ; 
and with reason the President loudly calls for help through a 
new and immediate delegation of power. ‘‘I affirm it as my 
settled conviction,’’ said Lincoln, ‘‘ that class laws, placing 
capital above labor in the structure of the government, en- 
danger the Republic more fatally this hour than did chattel 
slavery in the days of its haughtiest supremacy,’’ and when we 
protect the manufacturer, or the dealer in raw products, at 
the expense of the whole country’s laboring consumers, are we 
not encouraging class laws of one kind? But this vast ques- 
tion was only a hook upon which to hang the great axiom— 
that the za¢ura/ method, in mechanical processes, in mind 
growth, aye in the largest spiritual upbuilding, as in govern- 
ment, is always the correct method. B. L. G. 


WE copy the following brief notice, which will doubtless 
greatly interest all readers of Unity, trom the New York 
Herald of December 24: ‘* The Unity Congregation will be 
the name of the new church body which the Rev. Hugh O. 
Pentecost will organize in Newarkon January 1. Mr. Pente- 
cost hopes to form a church by a similar name in New York 
and another in Brooklyn. He proposes to preach in New 
York on lo mornings, in Brooklyn in the afternoon, and 
at Newark in the evening. The project to start the church in 
Brooklyn has only recently developed, but it has already 
assumed shape and will probably be a certainty.” And again, 
‘‘Mr. Pentecost said yesterday :—‘ The motto or sentiment 
of the Unity Congregation will be ‘ Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion.’ This will be printed on everything 
in the way of printed matter. Another statement will also 
be used repeatedly. This will be as follows :—‘ Unity Con- 
gregation conditions its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but 
welcomes all who wish to help establish truth, righteousness 
and love in the world.’ The support will be entirely 
voluntary, and contributed in envelopes on Sunday nights.’ 
‘¢When asked whether he would change his line of preach- 


ing, Mr. Pentecost said :-—‘ Not materially. Of course I . 


will be freer than I have been, and of course I will speak 
without any restraint. But otherwise my preaching will be 
what it has been.’” We welcome this new society and extend 
our hand to Brother Pentecost. May his success be such as 
to encourage many others to follow in his footsteps. 


1887. 


Already we speak of it as the o/d year— while yet so young! 
But it has been crowded with rich and varied experiences, 
earnest activities and lessons for thought. Birth has bright- 
ened human homes ; and even if death has destroyed others, 
or cast a shadow over their happiness, nothing can destroy 
the eternal hope of man that somewhere and sometime every 
loss is to be transmuted into gain. In other words, pains 
and sufferings of every sort have their spiritual side; have 
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truth to teach ; have dross to separate from the fine gold ; 
have fuller life and more love to bestow upon everyone who 
passes through ‘‘ the furnace of affliction.’’ 

Pain is redemptive. This is no less clearly taught in 
Greek tragedy than in Christian theology. And that mon- 
strosity of logic in the Calvinistic system, which concludes 
that a human soul can eternally suffer, and never be saved — 
can suffer without spiritual gain— will never cease to pro- 
voke alike the horror of the moral sentiment and the hostil- 
ity of the reason. So, in the religious world, the most 
noticeable event of the year is the new interest excited, and 
widely spreading, in the fate of .man after death. Its proxi- 
mate cause is the position maintained by the Andover 
professors and the action of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions. Its deeper cause is the human sense of the injustice 
of the orthodox theory. It presents an ethical question, 
independent of what men believe about God and immortality, 
They can discuss it as an hypothesis, though they reject both. 
And when they discuss it, the protestations of the nobler 
part of man’s nature make short work with a God who 
damns indefinite millions, and a thousand generations of 
heathen, to everlasting terment, because there was no Jewish 
Christ, living or crucified, to come and tell them how to be 
saved. Of course orthodoxy dreads the inevitable inferences 
that will be made from granting these ‘‘ children of nature ’”’ 
a second probation, or chance for salvation in another world. 
If walking by the light of nature does not doom the savage 
man, neither will it doom the civilized. The gates of mercy 
once open, no human hand can shut them. 

In the tndustrial world, not only the most remarkable 
event of this, but perhaps of any year, transpired in the exe- 
cution of the anarchists. I speak of it as an event of the in- 
dustrial world, because of its connection with the labor move- 
ment. lLaboring men are not usually anarchists ; but by their 
own methods of resisting real and fancied wrongs, often vio- 
lent and illegal, they invited the co-operation of these theo- 
rists. ‘The execution was the inevitable result of their daring 
effort to resist or destroy the existing social order. With this 
culminating act, following some years of incessant agitation 
and organization, dissolves for the time being the laboring 
man’s dream of empire. The labor movement has weakened 
and divided. The lodges and unions no longer contribute 
their dues with enthusiasm. The labor vote is a diminishing 
factor in the campaigns. And more and more, we think, it 
will be seen that this war of interests between capital and labor 
is an unnatural one. Moreover, whenever labor withdraws 
itself into armed barracks for the sole purpose of fighting 
capital, it must not be surprised if capital combines also to 
resist or starve it out. This has resulted to some extent in 
these years. Law and order leagues have been quietly formed 
in most of our cities. Strikes have generally failed after great 
losses to all parties, chiefly to employés. Boycotting has 
been punished as acrime. The true position is that of seek- 
ing to allay rather than to excite class feeling ; and so longas 
we have a government that we dare to call free and just, and 
can defend, we must trust to legal redress for the adjustment 
of all wrongs. 

In the political world the great event is the recent peaceful 
election of M. Sadi-Carnot as president of the French Repub- 
lic. So great dissatisfaction had latterly been manifested 
with the course of the government under Grévy ; such bitter 
factions were already organizing, and so great apprehension 
of violence prevailed, that many felt that the republic itself 
was in peril. It is therefore with great satisfaction that all 
friends of democracy see France choosing an able, discreet 
statesman—a type of the American ‘‘ dark horse’’ in politics, 
calculated to harmonize discordant elements, and to give new 
lease of life and security to the government of the people. 

In the moral world the great reform of temperance is being 
steadily and effectively pushed in this country. Never asa 
movement has it at any time before enlisted so many deter- 
mined adherents. It is a threatening element in the party 
politics of several states, With much in the methods of its 
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strongest advocates we do not agree; but the growing feel- 
ing of intolerance against the saloon is legitimate. Somehow 
or other the open saloon, lying in wait for the weak, artfully 
fitted up and gilded with temptation to rob the workingman 
of the earnings which his family need, and then of his vote, 
must go. The ruin of youth in those communities where 
nothing has been done to counteract the influence of the 
grog shop is too apparent to be overlooked. 

In our own denominational world, where so many of our 
hopes and affections and sacred memories center, the year 
just past has clearly been one of the very best our experience 
recalls. The people of our churches have been unusually 
active in all lines of work, and correspondingly generous. 
Never have we had so many traveling missionaries in the 
field, and one is just commissioned with the salvation of 
Japan. The Post-office Mission, as never before, sends forth 
the printed page of our literature by the million. ‘The cor- 
respondence which grows out of this activity alone, if it 
could be printed, would furnish the strongest argument ever 
offered to our churches for the value and timeliness of the 
Unitarian faith. This work alone would justify the expense 
and support of headquarters—a central bureau for the pub- 
lication and distribution of books, papers and tracts. Better 
than all, we feel that the religious spirit of our churches 1s 
constantly deepening and gaining. ‘Twenty years ago, Rev. 
J. B. Harrison, writing from the west, said: ‘‘ The spiritual 
life of the church is sadly low and weak. There is little left 
of the old tender, reverent, religious spirit; little of the old 
struggling, longing desire for the salvation of men; little of 


former faith in God, or of the boldness which faith inspires.’’ — 


There has certainly been a great advance since these words 
were penned. An age of constructive faith has setin. The 
time of controversy and denial has largely passed by, and in 
no year has the evidence of vital earnestness or spiritual 
affirmation been stronger than in that which is now ciosed. 
i. 


CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 
The Living Past. 


‘‘ Let us bury the dead past.’’ Ay, 
Let us bury !t close and deep. 
But what if it stir in its grave and cry? 
What if it rise to haunt our sleep ? 
Rend from its features the cerement bands ; 
With grinning skull instead of a head 
Stand by our side and wring its hands ? 
Ah, what—if the past de not dead ?”’ 


The heart of man is a living thing. 

You think to slay it and lay it to rest ; 
But, on a day, it will rise and fling 

The grave-cloths off from face and breast. 
You think to gloss with a glaze of ice 
The waters that lie so darkly still : 

The tide will rise till it dare the skies, 
The ocean laughs at your puny will. 


The past, we say ; but there is no past— 

The past is the present and future too. 

It is only a lie that does not last ; 

The truth zs /fe, and it springs anew, 

Though you bury it deep and stamp it down. 

A deed that ts done is a stubborn thing: 

When the mould is turned and the seed is sown, 
Can we change the harvest for sorrowing ? 


Deeds are the letters with which we spell 

God’s meaning out, in this world of ours. 

Dare we change His text? One stroke expel, 
The storm of His wrath that instant lowers. 
Facts are stern, and hard, and grim— 

They change not ; but—if we read them right— 
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Some day the message they hold from Him 
Gleams forth in letters of living light. 


Blink @ fact, and it does but shift 

To meet us again and bid us stay. 

Better to face it and fairly sift 

The ¢ruth from it, flinging the false away. 
Spirit from flesh, O friend, divide ; 

Then for the carcase dig a tomb. 

Ah, even the mouldering clay we hide 

Breaks through the clod into grass and bloom ! 
Then where is the marble and where the sod 
Will bury one grain of the Truth of God? 


ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


—_—_——_ —_—_ —- _—— 
— — 


Words! Words! Words! 


‘¢ When a given symbol which represents a thought has lain 
for a certain length of time in the mind, it undergoes a 
change like that which rest in a certain position gives to iron. 
It becomes magnetic in its relations,—it is traversed by 
strange forces which did not belong to it. The word, and 
consequently the idea it represents, is polarized. The reli- 
gious currency of mankind, in thought, in sp2ech, and in print, 
consists entirely of polarized words. Borrow one of these 
from another languaye and religion, and you will find it leaves 
all its magnetism behind it. 

‘¢ If, sooner or later, every soul is to look for truth with its 
own eyes, the first thing is to recognize that no presumption 
in favor of any particular belief arises from the fact of our inher- 
iting it.... The second thing would be to depolarize every 
fixed religious idea in the mind by changing the word which 
stands for it.’’ 

From the ‘‘ Professor at the Breakfast Table,’’ turn we now 
to Richard Baxter’s ‘‘ Catholic Theologie; Plain, Pure, 
Peaceable, for the Pacification of the Dogmatical Word- 
Warriors,’’ etc., dated London, 1675. ‘‘ Written chiefly for 
Posterity, when sad experience hath taught men to hate Theo- 
logical Logical Wars, and to love, and seek, and call for 
Peace”’ (Zx Bello Pax.): ‘* Learning is of many ages got 
into certain forms of words; and he that hath got some 
organical arbitrary notions passeth fur a learned man, or he 
that can speak many languages; while true, real wisdom 
(which consisteth 1, In knowing the Greatest Things, and 
2, In fitting words to things) is much neglected, whereby as 
hypocrites deceive themselves and others with forms of piety, 
so do scholars with forms and notions instead of knowl- 
edge. . No man is sufficiently apprehensive of the great- 
ness of the curse in the confusion of tongues, whereby as we 
can preach to but few nations in the world, so we can not in- 
telligibly converse with one another. All words, being 
arbitrary signs, are ambiguous. And few disputers have the 
jealousy and skill which is necessary to discuss equivocations 
and to agree of the meaning of all their terms before they use 
them in disputing. And so taking verbal differences for 
material, doth keep up most of the wretched academical wars 
of the world. . Multitudes condemn and revile each 
other while they mean the same things and do not know 
ay 

And again, ‘‘ Every side pretend that it is ORTHODOXNESsS, 
Faith or the great truths of God which they defend. And in 
one country, or with one party, one thing is orthodoxness and 
the Zyuth,and another thing in another country or party, and 
another with a third, etc. And did they all but know what 
is Truth and the will of God, indeed they would cease their 
contentions and all the sects would meet in Unity.”’ 

Here it is in brief, the world’s malady: 


So much of 7// the past hath had, 
Remains to make our own time mad. 


The confusion of tongues is not of biblical lore or cuneiform 
script alone, it is with us now; after all the refinements and 
enlargements of language, it has become a chronic disability. 
The two-centuries-old statement of Baxter holds good yet; 
while, so far as the present writer is aware, neither the correct- 
ness of Doctor Holmes’s recent diagnosis nor the excellence of 
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his prescription has ever been seriously disputed. Depolar- 
ization is the efficient remedy—under the right conditions, be 
it noted, and remembering that out of the heart are the issues 
of life. But some will say the remedy has been tried and 
found wanting. Experiments in this direction have been 
fraught with pain and danger, while their results have proved 
far from satisfying. Wellstated. What then? Why this: Either 
time enough has not been given, or the treatment has not been 
sufficiently heroic. Let patience have her perfect work. Or 
shall it not rather be said, better still, be bold; discard this old, 
familiar, moss-grown diction, these antiquated, polarized 
vocables, and adopt a fresh phraseology, new forms of speech 
for learning and teaching the greatest things? What if the 
master tongue shall prove to be nigh athand? Will not some 
one move the appointment of a committee to examine this 
modern invention of marvelous possibilities, ‘‘ Vola-puk,”’ 
and report as to its fitness for a world-language, for a mission- 
ary organ, well adapted, not to conceal, but clearly to 
express highest thought? For this purpose a limited vocab- 
ulary will suffice, it being useless to look for universal con- 
cord except, as says the eminent divine before quoted, ‘‘ in a 


few certain necessary things.’’ A wide field of inquiry and 


suggestion is opened. | Let whoever will, enter in and expa- 
tiate. 


Mary H. GRAVES. 


To 


I joy that to the deeps thy ray can dive 
Of this wild nature, where such faults do grow ; 
For now its inmost wish shall be to flow 
As guides the light thou, loving-wise, dost give, 
Whereby another life in me must live. 
My quickener thou when manlier will runs low; 
And when weak doubt would braver motions slow, 
In me the urging faith thou dost revive. 
Then wert thou from my outward vision gone, 
The folding heavens away were lifted far, 
And thou—none other—there, the shining one, 
Wouldst be my inner sky's sweet spirit-star, 
But thankful now dol go daily on, 
Since heaven, through thee, my earthly places are. 


i B.S 


Judicial Murder. 


Are we barbarians? Why does not Christendom find a 
mode of treating criminals that has in it some degree of 
humanitarianism, some element of reformation, and a kind of 
justice that recognizes the truth that our social state is respon- 
sible for the existence of crime and criminals ? 

What a confession of imbecility that a community and a 
state can not find another and better means of protection 
than that of committing murder! Not only murdering the 
transgressor, but doing it in a revolting, shocking manner, 
that thrills humane natures with sickening horror, and feeds 
the less humanized souls with the very quality that tends to 
criminality. 

What can possibly be the effect of hangings, with the recital 
in press of the horrible details, even to picturing the revolting 
fact,—what can be the result but that of benumbing all finer 
human sensibility, perpetuating murder as in some regard a 
proper and necessary mode of social defense, and hindering 
the growth of the only quality that can save and redeem the 
race—love. Selfishness, greed, and a fierce spirit of competi- 
tion that is murderous to all the higher, more humane im- 
pulses rules commercial life, and establishes systems that are 
disastrous to both material and spiritual welfare for the 
many. A religion that does not reach down to bottom 
causes, and work for the abolition of them, is far from a re- 
ligion to be respected, desired, or sought. The world needs 
I religion to permeate commercial life with the golden rule. 
at needs a reliyion to bless our enemies, and thus to make 
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constantly less the number who hate. It needs a religion that 
will work to diffuse knowledge, and promote enlightenment 
concerning the laws of being. Society needs a religion that 
teaches psycho-physiology and sociology as the foundation of 
the kingdom of heaven onearth. The world needs a religion 
that measures and weighs all selfish schemes for personal 
aggrandizement merely by the higher law of love, and insti- 
tutes a ban upon the cause of criminality, instead of visiting 
penalty on the individual who exemplifies the effect. 

America needs a religion to abolish the most ingenious, 
widely-extended, and subtle system of oppression and robbery 
ever devised for the support of class power,—the corporate 
system, blossoming into the worst form of monarchical despot- 
ism,—the robbing ‘‘ trust’’ system. 

The gallows, and our plundering commercial devices, are 
alike a shame and a curse to our civilization. 

LucinDA B, CHANDLER. 


Salvation for the Heathen. 


The following paragraph from the Zxaminer (Baptist) is a 
sample of the arguments made against the necessity for a re- 
statement of theology: 


The orthodox eschatology is no more than this: that so faras the Scrip- 
tures reveal, probation ends with this life; that the heathen are condemned, 
not for the rejection of a Christ of whom they have not heard, but for sins 
committed against such light as they now have; that the questions as to 
how many of them may be saved without the gospel, and by what means 
they may be saved, are absolutely ignored by Scripture, and hence insol. 
uble; and that whatever private speculations any may have on these ques. 
tions, they should be recognized as private speculations, and not be pub- 
licly taught as probable religious truth. 

It does not seem evident to those who use this argument 
that a recognition of its logical implications would ‘ cut the 
nerve of missions ’’’ as certainly as the hypothesis of a second 
probation ; for if heathen who “live according to the light 
they have ’’ are safe, the argument for missionary work among 
them is exactly the same as that offered by Universalists and 
Unitarians,—namely, education and higher civilization: while, 
on the other hand, to carry ‘‘ more light’’ to those who have 
now enough for salvation, and risk (as must be done) the re- 
fusal of that ‘‘ light,’’ and the consequent damnation of the 
skeptical heathen, is to perform a work of doubtful utility and 
kindness ; for the damnation of a few souls for unbelief of the 
doctrines taken to them would offset a thousand times the 
temporal advantages of higher civilization. The opponents 
of the ‘‘ New Theology ’’ do not believe in that wholesale 
condemnation of the heathen against which the doctrine of 
second probation is a protest; and why they oppose the doc- 
trine of future probation with another equally damaging to 
missionary effort, is not quite clear to people of a logical 
turn of mind. 

The truth is, that the conservatives are not half so much 
afraid of the doctrine of ‘‘ Second Probation ’’ as they are of 
the beginning of that general re-statement which this particu- 
lar doctrine foreshadows. It is the thin end of qa wedge 
which, once entered, may split the whole decaying trunk of 
the old theology. 

We do not assert that the doctrine of salvation by ‘light 
possessed,’’ is less rational than that of a ‘‘second pro- 
bation.’ If we have any preference, it is for the former. 
Both are mere hypotheses, based upon a narrow conception 
of life and its meaning; and we see noescape from the diff- 
culties involved in this narrow conception of life by either 
doctrine. The whole meaning of salvation must be changed, 
to correspond with the changed philosophy of life. When 
we learn that salvation means safety, and that safety is the 
result of harmony with the laws of God’s spiritual and ma- 
terial universe, we shall be in a’ fair way to arrive at the 
method by which such harmony and such consequent safety 
or salvation is to be attained. In the light of modern philos- 
ophy, which reveals the relations of the human soul to all the 
laws and forces of the universe, these ‘‘ second probation ”’ 
and ‘‘possessed light’? hypotheses for the attainment of 
harmony between the soul and its physical or spiritual en- 
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vironment, seem little less than ridiculous. But by the 
discussion of such insignificant things great reforms are often 
inaugurated. And so we will possess our souls in patience, 
confident that the eternal destiny of God’s children in 
heathen lands does not depend upon the outcome of any the- 
ological discussion. ae 


THE UNITY CLUB. 


The Study of Kant. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead is about to give a course of twelve 
lessons in the philosophy of Kant, in Boston. The sub- 
jects of the several lessons, as announced in the circular 
which has been published, are as follows: ‘‘ General Intro- 
duction;’’ ‘* The Problem left by Locke and Hume ;”’ ‘‘ The 
Critique of Pure Reason: Kant’s Doctrine of Space and 
Time ;’’ ‘*‘ The Categories of the Understanding;’’ ‘‘ The Unity 
of Self-consciousness;’’ ‘‘ Phenomena and Noumena;’’ ‘‘ The 
Antinomies or Self-contradictions of Thought ;”’ ‘‘ The Proofs 
of the Existence of God;’’ ‘* The True End and Method 
of Reason ;’’ ‘* The Critique of Practical Reason: Kant’s 
Ethics;’’ ‘* The Critique of Judgment: Kant’s Doctrine 
of Teleology, or Final Cause;’’ ‘‘The Relation of Kant 
to Fichte and Hegel and later German Thought.’’ 

This programme should prove of service to Unity Clubs, 
and to others who may be planning a course of philosophi- 
cal study for this winter. Of still greater service to many 
will be the very full references to the books upon Kant and 
the various hints to studeuts, embodied in Mr. Mead’s circu- 
lar, which we think it well to copy here: ‘The works of 
Kant to be chiefly used in connection with the present lessons 
are the ‘ Critique of Pure Reason’ (English translations by 
Meiklejohn—in Bohn’s Library, and Max Miiller), the ‘ Prol- 
egomena to Metaphysics’ and the ‘ Metaphysical Foundations 
of Science’ (translated by Ernest Belfort Bax, and published 
together in one volume in Bohn’s Library), the ‘Critique 
of Practical Reason’ and the ‘ Metaphysics of Ethics’ (trans- 
lated by Thomas K. Abbott and published in one volume, 
entitled ‘Kant’s Theory of Ethics’). A complete list of 
Kant’s writings, chronologically arranged, may be found in 
the Journal of Specu lativePhilosophy, vol. xv.,p. 95. The 
standard German editions of Kant’s works are those of Ros- 
enkranz and Hartenstein —the latier, on the whole, the 
better. A cheaper, and, for practical purposes, equally good 
edition is that in Kirchmann’s ‘Philosophische Bibliothek.’ 

‘<The best brief general handbook to Kant is that by William 
Wallace, in Knight’s series of ‘ Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.’ This is recommended for those unable to 
do much reading in connection with the lessons. The two 
small volumes devoted to Kant in the series of ‘German 
Philosophical Classics for English Readers,’ edited by Prof. 
George S. Morris—the volume on ‘ Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason,’ by Professor Morris himself, and the volume on 
‘Kant’s Ethics,’ by Noah Porter, are clear and scholarly 
works; and the admirable preliminary chapters on Kant in 
Professor Everett’s volume on Fichte and Professor Watson’s 
volume on Schelling, in the same series, should be mentioned 
In connection. 

‘¢ Caird’s ‘ Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant, with 
an Historical Introduction,’ is perhaps the most important 
general exposition for the more thorough student. Dr. Stir- 
ling’s sharp criticism of Professor Caird, and Professor 
Caird’s own article, in the Founal of Speculative Philosophy, 


vol. xiv., should be noticed in connection,—chiefly, perhaps, for 


the sake of enforcing the lesson that the student of philosophy 
should keep close to his philosopher, and not rest on any 
expounder or commentator. The treatment of Leibnitz and 
the German forerunners of Kant, by Caird, in his introduc- 
tion, is, designedly, fuller than the treatment of Locke and 
Hume, this latter work having been already exhaustively done 
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by Thomas H. Green, in his general introduction to Hume. 
Professor Green’s own ‘ Lectures on the Philosophy of Kant’ 
(in his Works, vol. i.) are of the highest importance. The 
question of the relation of Kant to Hume has recently been 
the subject of some very able articles (‘ Did Kant answer 
Hume ?’) by T. Hutchison Stirling, in ‘ Mind.’ Dr. Stirling’s 
‘ Text-book to Kant,’ chiefly a commentary on the first part of 
the ‘ Critique of Pure Reason,’ isan acute work, like everything 
of Doctor Stirling’s, and contains much that is very valuab] e. 
Professor Adamson’s work ‘On the Philosophy of Kant’ is of 
a somewhat more popular character than the works just 
mentioned, but scholarly and excellent. ‘The admirable 
article on Kant in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’ is also the 
work of Professor Adamson. Mahaffy’s ‘ Kant’s Critical 
Philosophy for English Readers,’ based on Kuno Fischer, was 
long the best English work accessible on the subject, and is 
still very useful, as, to a less degree, is Monck’s ‘ Introduction 
to the Critical Philosophy.’ Schurman’s ‘ Kantian Ethics and 
the Ethics of Evolution’ is a thoughtful essay, written in a 
reconciling spirit, on the present main ethical issu es. Watson’s 
‘Kantand his English Critics’ is also a consideration of impor- 
tant Kantian principles, with reference to contemporary ques- 
tions. ‘There is a very good ‘ Life of Kant’ by Stuckenberg. 
The common histories of philosophy, by Schwegler, Ueber- 
weg, Bowen, etc., devote, of course, large space to Kant, and 
should be consulted. The best German history is that by 
Kuno Fischer. Trendelenburg’s ‘ Kuno Fischer and sein Kant’ 
is a. criticism of this, and was the beginning of a warm 
controversy between the two expounders. Zeller and Erd- 

mann should also be read by the German scholar, wko will 
attend especially, however, to what the great German philoso- 
phers since Kant have themselves written about him. Fichte’s 
philosophy almost throughout has reference to Kant. Schel- 
ling’s principal discussion 1s in vol. vi. of his Works. Hegel 
1S quite full upon Kant, in his ¢ igs ee of Philosophy,’ vol. 111. 
and also in his ‘ Logic’ (chap. iv. ‘Second Attitude of Thought 
towards the Objective World’), of which latter there is an 
excellent English translation by Wallace. Schopenhauer 
devotes much space to Kant in vols. ii. and iv. of his Works, 
in the latter volume dealing with his ‘ Ethics.” Von Hartman 
published an article on ‘ Kant als Vater des Pessimismus,’ in 
Unsere Zeit; 1880. 

‘‘ Many of the most useful works upon Kant, for the general 
reader, are in the form of essays included in the collections 
of various philosophical writers. - See Max Miiller ‘On Kant’s 
Philosophy,’ in his ‘Science of Thought ;’ Mansel ‘ On the 
Philosophy of Kant, ’ in his ‘ Letters, Lectures, and Reviews ;’ 
Noah Porter’s ‘ The Kantian Centennial,’ in his ‘ Science and 
Sentiment ;’ Brownson’s ‘ Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason,’ in 
his Works, vol. i.; Hedge’s ‘ Immanuel Kant,’ in his ‘ Atheism 
in Philosophy and other Essays ;’ Tulloch’s ‘ Immanuel Kant 
and the Kantian Revival,’ in his ‘Modern Theories ;’ W. L. 
Courtney’s ‘ Back to Kant’ and ‘ Kant asa Logician and as a 
Moralist,’ in his ‘ Studies in Philosophy ;’ Gostwick’s ‘ Kant’s 
Moral Philosophy’ in his ‘German Culture ;’ Hillebrand’s 
‘Triumvirate of Goethe, Kant, and Schiller’ in his ‘ Lectures 
on German Thought.’ There are many valuable articles on 
Kant, by Caird, Adamson, Hodgson, Watson, Sidgwick and 
others, in the various volumes of ¢ Mind.’ The Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, which has done so much for the promo- 
tion of the study of German philosophy in America, is quite 
a mine for the student of Kant. It is impossible here to 
enumerate all of the articles on Kant which have appeared in 
its successive volumes—most of them are covered by the 
general index in vol. xv.; but special attention should be 
given to the following: ‘ Kant’s System of Transcendental- 
ism,’ by A. E. Kroeger, vol. iii. ; ‘ Kant’s Reply to Hume,’ 
‘Kant’s Principles of Judgment,’ and ‘The Critical Philoso- 
phy in its Relations to Realism and Sensationalism,’ by John 
Watson, vols. x., xiv., and xv.; ‘Schopenhauer in Relation 
to Kant,’ by J. H. Stirling, vol. xiii. ; ‘ Kant and Hegel in 
the History of Philosophy,’ and ‘ Kant’s Refutation of the 
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Ontological Proof of the Existence of God,’ by William T. 
Harris, vol. xv. ; ‘ Kant’s Relation to Modern Philosophic 
Progress,’ by Josiah Royce, vol. xv.; ‘The Results of the 
Kantian Philosophy,’ by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, vol. xv. ; 
‘Kant and Philosophic Method,’ by John Dewey, vol. xviii. ; 
‘Hume and Kant,’ by G. H. Howison, vol. xix. ; ‘ The 
Centennial of the Critique of Pure Reason,’ and ‘Critique of 
Kantian Philosophy,’ by Kuno Fischer, vols. xvii. and xx.’’ 


THE STUDY TABLE. 


Bird Talk; A Calendar of the Orchard and Wildwood. By 
Adeline D. T. Whitney. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: New York. Pp. 34. 
$1.00. 

A fresh delight in store for the little ones and big ones, 
brim full of bird-life and love. 


Songs for the Night. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


A 30-page pamphlet of selections for those “ who sit in the 
shadow.” 


Selected by Clara Eastman. F. E. Housh, 


The Bridal of Triermain. 
tions by Percy Macquoid. 
Chicago. $3.50. 

Another royal holiday book of rare artistic merit. The 


text is one of the imperishable fruit of the Arthurian tree, 
that never loses flavor. 


By Walter Scott. With ourteen illustra- 
Lee & Shepard, Boston: A. C. McClurg, 


Whitney Calendar, for any year, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish a Whitney Calendar, the 
selections for which are bound in book form, so that they may 
be preserved ; and as the day of the week is not printed with 
the day of the month, the book is good for any year. 


Pickings from Puck, 4th Crop. New York: Keppler & Schwarz- 
mann. Pp. 64. 25c. 

This volume consists of a collection of ‘‘ pieces, poems and 
pictures ’’ from Puck. It gives the reader the distilled essence 
of many numbers of that successful comic paper. ‘Those who 


like fun can get a good deal of it for a small sum, by purchas- 
ing ‘* Pickings.”’ 


Temperance Tract.— 


The report of the first public meeting of the Unitarian 
Church Temperance Society has been published as a tract for 
free distribution. It contains addresses by Hon. John D. 
Long, Revs. C. R. Eliot, E. E. Hale, M. J. Savage, J. LI. 
Jones and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. Application for it may 
be made to the American Unitarian Association. 


The Columbia Calendar. 
Boston, Mass. 


This is a convenient calendar, with the date at the top, 
followed by a quotation applicable to bicycles, and this fol- 
lowed by a blank space suitable for memoranda. ‘This blank 
space being at the bottom, it is possible to make memoranda 


at any date ahead. The calendar has a little support which 
holds it at a convenient angle on the desk. 


Published by the Pope Manufacturing Co., 


The Holmes Calendar. Pablished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston 
and New York. 

This calendar has a portrait of Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
other decorations. It is a handsome card, intended to hang 
on the wall. The calendar portion is very plainly lettered, 
each leaflet representing one week. A novel feature of the 
calendar is a little book of quotations from the poet’s works, 
neatly made and bound, held in little wire supports on the 
card, from which it can be removed easily to be kept or used 
by itself. 


Humboldt Library No. 92. The Formation of Vegetable Mould 
Through the Action of Earth Worms, with Observations on Their 
Habits. By Charles Darwin, LL.D., F.R.S. J. Fitzgerald, publisher: 
24 E. Fourth street, New York. 


Darwin’s work is too widely known and deservedly ad- 
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mired to need introduction or description ; but it is worth 
saying that this admirable and intensely interesting work by 
that great observer has been issued in this excellent periodical, 
the Humboldt Library, in the number for July, 1887. It is 
well printed, with good-sized type, in double columns, and fills 
ninety-one pages, with an index of two more pages, six 


long columns of fine print. This is a double number of the 
Humboldt Library. Price, 30 cents. 


The Old Garden. 


By Margaret Deland. 
& Co. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


We have here a daintily bound volume of verse, the open- 
ing poem of which, longer than the others, gives the title to 
the book. Mrs, Deland’s poems are marked by a grace and 
delicacy of touch that remind us of Aldrich and Fawcett. 
Her love songs deal too much with the superficial fancy—th:> 
light, passing sentiment that goes by the name of love—to do 
so sweet and serious a subject justice. A spirit of coquetry, 
which often seems purposely assumed, plays in and out of 
these poems, and takes the place of real and deep feeling. It 
takes a live and prepared thought to go to the making of a 
true love poem. Some of the poems of life we like better. 


Cc. P. W. 


Fhe Standard Cantatas. George P, Upton, Chicago: A. C, McClurg 
& Co. 

This book is designated on the title-page as a handbook, 
and is a companion to the two volumes preceding it, ‘‘ Stand- 
ard Operas’’ and ‘‘ Standard Oratorios.’’ It is designed to 
assist the unprofessional music-lover to a knowledge of the 
cantata and the chief compositions published under that form. 
One hmndred such compositions are described, with an 
account of their origin and writing. The number of musical 
composers represented in this list is forty-two, ranging from 
Beethoven to Sullivan. ‘The opening essay is a careful study 
of the cantata, its history, motive and form. C. P. W. 


Lhe Phillips Exeter Lectures. Delivered before the students of Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, 1885-1886, by Presidents McCosh, Walker, Bart- 
lett, Robinson, Porter and Carter, and Rev. Drs, Hale and Brooks.— 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


So says the title-page of this book, and no better recom- 
mendation can it have than the names of these men. We 
are grateful that the trustees of that favored institution were 
moved to the publication of these lectures, so that the young 
people of all scho»ls and of no school whatever may have the 
resolution and courage which the reading of these pages in- 
spires toward right living and noble doing. B. & 4. 


— = 


‘“ Oes y byd y taith gwmraeg.’’ This ancient bardic 
motto, which declares that the Welsh language is world-last- 
ing, is not so near to being a clannish rhapsody as the majority 
of the world thinks. The London Daily News says: ‘‘ There 
are seventeen weekly newspapers published in the vernacular 
in Wales, with a circulation altogether of over 120,000. There 
is a monthly Welsh magazine that can boast of a circulation of 
37,760, and altogether the magazines published in the vernac- 
ular in Wales score a total of 150,000 copies. A leading 
firm of publishers in the principality are said to have laid out 
asum of £18,000 in the production of a single Welsh work, 
with fair pecuniary results, and a Welsh-English dictionary 
now in course of production has taken a one-half guinea 


quarto volume of 400 pages to reach the end of the first letter 
of the alphabet.’’ 


JAMES KussELL LOWELL is at work ona ‘‘ Life of Haw- 
thorne.’’ ‘This is as it should be. It takes a genius to inter- 
pret a genius. The greatest romancer of America may find in 


the most virile of American poets after Emerson, a worthy 
interpreter. : 
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UNITY CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT. 
Religion not Theology. 


A SERMON PREACHED BY JOHN C. LEARNED, AT ST. LOUIS, 
JANUARY, 1888. 


« Pure religion before God and the Father is this: To visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.’’—JAMES I : 27. 


‘No definition of religion can be satisfactory, unless it surrenders all 
distinctions between essential and non-essential dogmas,—unless, in fact, 
it is capable of embracing within its scope every conceivable opinion that 
can, by any possibility, be conscientiously held.”—]. ALLANSON PICTON. 

Now and then we mzveet persons who say they have no 
religion. Some, perhaps, pride themselves on the distinc- 
tion; for others it isa dreadful thing to say, but they fear 
they are infidel. When we make inquiry as to their views, 
however, we find that they base their conclusion upon the 
fact that they question or reject many things which others 
accept; that they have had no such experience as others 
claiming to be religious describe ; and they have never been 
able to subscribe to the terms offered by the churches, or to 
enjoy their forms and ceremonies. And yet it is quite pos- 
sible that if such were permitted to be judged, or to judge 
themselves, by the only definition of the word religion con- 
tained in the Bible, they need not be classed in the catalogue of 
those destitute of religion, or in the ranks of infidelity. 
The text gives a wholly different aspect to the subject from 
that usually presented by the churches. 

At certain seasons of the year, we are apt to hear a good 
deal about the ‘‘ work of grace’’ inthe churches. Extraordi- 
nary efforts are made to swell the numbers in attendance. 
Festivals,” missions, and protracted meetings are held; and 
not unfrequently those who would not seek, but even reject, 
what is called a ‘‘religious experience’’ for themselves, are quite 
willing that their children should pass through it, as though 
it were not likely to harm them, and might possibly do them 
good. And yet when we consider the means used, or the 
object to be gained, I conceive that there can be no graver 
mistake, For whenever anyone has reasoned enough 
about the subject of religion to regard with distrust the 
‘‘ religious experience ’’ aimed at by the revivalist, he should 
protect hfs child from that epidemic of superstition and dis- 
tortion of reason which it implies. 

What are the common conditions of such an effort? It has 
been supposed that anybody with sufficient zeal could ‘‘ save 


souls ’’—however ill-informed or vulgar, however rough or 


reckless—so only he could impress his personality on another, 
set on fire human emotions, stir young blood to tides of hope 
and fear, and make a seething caldron of a crowded church, 
a prayer-meeting or a theater-pit. All this is preparatory to 
the presentation of certain doctrines of theology, against 
which men in rational moods protest. On no account would 
I submit my child to the artificial manipulation and the 
spiritual maltreatment and abuse of professional soul-savers 
and soul-doctors, who assume to limit the scope of God’s 
mercy here, and settle the question of human destiny here- 
after. More short-sighted and destructive bunglers in any 
trade do not exist. Much sooner would I trust my child’s 
body to the deadly experiments of the uneducated quack. 
The saving of souls does not require as its preliminary stage a 
panic in the sensations or a softening of the brain. It is not 
best symbolized by a thunderbolt or a freshet. Spiritual 
health does not consist in washing out a man’s nature or 
in paralyzing it. It is the promotion of vitality and growth by 
the life-long education, by the building up, in wholeness, of 
mind and heart. No sudden or forcing process can give us 
the satisfactory results of natural development and strength. 
Religion, therefore, which means that a man one day was 
very sorry and sad, and the next day was very happy and 
glad, according to the standards and popular methods of cer- 
tain churches, is very unsatisfactory. It amounts to nothing. 
Religion which affects the mind in such a manner that it 
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enables a man overcome with emotion to say (as one not long 
since did) that ‘‘ he believed in all the articles of the creed, 
and could just as.easily have believed in four times as many,”’ 
even if they had been four times as absurd,—well, what is that 
‘¢experience’’ worth? Religion which only displaces the 
fear of public opinion, of the law, of the gallows even, by the 
greater fear of hell—in what way has it refined or developed 
the moral nature of man? Religion which makes a man 
chiefly scrupulous in the keeping of Sabbaths, in the saying of 
prayers, and in the observance of sacraments, while his daily 
dealings take on no stricter honesty, no wider generosity, no 
deeper charity or largeness of thought and soul—let none too 
deeply mourn that such an experience has not come to them. 

What error lies in this idea of ‘‘ getting religion,’’ as it is 
phrased,—as though it were a commodity in the market, sold 
in certain shops and not elsewhere; to be sought for like 
some delicacy of the season, or tried like some patent medi- 
cine, or to be caught like some contagious disease, which has 
its nine days’ run, to be over with once for all! Into what 
more extreme fallacy or falser view of life can men fall? The 
misconcep'ions bound up with this theory of religion despoil 
it of all its fair proportions and of its real power. Yet there 
are those who watch the journals to see if this magic mer- 
chandise is offered to the public, and who offers most liber- 
ally these gospel commodities. And when this cheap-John 
epidemic sets in, they hurry away to see the spectacle, per- 
chance to feel the prickling ordizzy symptoms. Some medi- 
cine-man with his incantations, some professional rain- 
maker, advertises his services or his wares, and the *‘ revival ’”’ 
begins. The fact that such a movement can be initiated and 
sustained almost anywhere by any artful manager, professionally 
trained, who has a voluble tongue and is rich in animal blood 
and physical magnetism, shows us what a task civilization and 
culture have yet before them; shows us how little the multi- 
tudes of men reason upon moral and spiritual things, upon 
the causes of conduct; shows us how the long night of super- 
stition and dread has left its mark upon the race, which still 
survives as an inheritance among the fundamental instincts ot 
the soul. 

Men are still taught to fear their own honest thoughts in 
religious matters,—to distrust human reason. ‘Thisserves to 
keep up the delusion. ‘They are made to feel that thinking 
on these.questions can not solve them, brings peril, and blocks 
the way of the Holy Ghost. It is well understood that the 
most thoughtful are the most difficult to ‘‘ convert.’’ Hence 
all thought and inquiry are discouraged until men are brought 
where thinking will give them pain and unpopularity. 
‘*Come in now; do not delay to investigate the doctrines,”’ 
the exhorter says. Once in the church, the hope is, that 
there will be no further temptation to think. You will be 
surrounded by people who refuse to think, and abhor all those 
who do think—at least, in any independent way. What did 
you come to the church for, seems to be the sentiment, but 
either to find an opiate for your ‘‘ malady of thought,”’ or to 
have all your thinking done for you—done by measure and 
rule, done with full understanding of what is safe and proper ? 

‘*Go to pastor R——,’’ said a simple heart, the other day, 
to a thoughtful woman. ‘‘Of course you can’t settle these 
questions ; but he gives much time to these matters, and he 
can tell you just what to believe.’’ But those who reason 
can take no man’s authority as final. Moreover, men who, 
like pastor R——, are committed to fixed creeds and rituals, 
by the canons of their churches, and naturally of an inflexible 
pattern, are the last persons in the world to help the intelli- 
gent doubter or seeker of the present day. Try it, and you 
will see how specious their logic is; how dully they compre- 
hend your obstacle ; how little they sympathize with your 
attitude. The doubts and difficulties which we feel are not 
the doubts and difficulties of the middle ages, or which even 
our fathers and mothers felt. We approach aii questions, 
from a different standpoint. The old churches still go on 
for the most part, giving the old answers—and very unsatis- 
factory they are in confronting or solving the problems of to-day 
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All churches, therefore, of the ancient type see the abso- 
lute necessity of anticipating and circumventing thought, if 
they would maintain their power. ‘They know their help- 
lessness in dealing with vigorous, mature minds, and so they 
reach out for the children,—for the undisciplined, for the 
weak and yielding. The/less liberty and reason there is in a 
church, the sooner must it have the undiscriminating for its 
uses. So, that church which is most opposed to the tenden- 
cies of the age, most destructive of all free mental develop- 
ment, must have the children at the tenderest age, and have 
them longest. It can not trust them to the meager culture 
of the first grades of the public schagols even; for a pupil 
in the common school of any secular instruction may énjoy 
freedom enough, and gain discipline of mind enough, may 
develo} individuality enough to prevent him from becoming 
the supple tool and pattern believer of the church. 

Yet another division of the church, distrusting equally its 
power over the intelligent youth of our times, has lent itself 
to the work of dragooning children into revivals and prayer- 
meetings; and through Sunday-schools, which even pur- 
chased their attendance, has gained the opportunity of 
practising upon their emotions; and so, while yet thoughtless 
and unsuspecting, has committed them to ecclesiastical keep- 
ing and covenants which few grown-up men, in their right 
mind, could accept without large mental reservations. Hence 
it is, that these extraordinary measures to beguile the young 
into accepting the conditions of faith, are a tacit confession 
on the part of the churches of their weakness in dealing 
with free and independent minds. Itis a confession that 
reason and science, that civilization and culture and common 
sense are against them. And, indeed, the confession is 
openly made, with bitterness of spirit. It culminates, in its 
logical result,—in some ecclesiastical manifesto, like the 
famous syllabus of Pio ono, or other papal bulls against 
the nineteenth century. 

For ourselves, religion is not bondage, but liberty. It is not 
to arrest mental development, but to clear and promote it by 
pointing out its highest uses. Religion is not for stagnated 
intellects alone, but for the most adventurous. Pure thought 
has no more taint in it than instrumental music, than pure air. 
A question in religion of whatever sort is no more criminal or 
corrupting than a question in mathematics. And, between 
him who asks a question and him who does of ask it, the 
former is the more religious of the two,—the man of deeper 
faith. Religion is not fear, but hope and trust ; it is not jeal- 
ousy and hate, but love and good-will. Religion is nota 
label, which some church uses to keep it from forgetting its 
members, but it is an element of character. It is not a dec- 
laration, but a life. 

Those who claim to be religious because they were once 
‘¢ converted,’’ because they have an ‘‘ experience’’ to relate 
whenever called upon, or who can say that they keep the 
sacraments, have too small capital to ensure them credit in 
any market of the world—too small a recommendation to 
pass in any tribunal. The business sense of men has 
no confidence in it. ‘True religion is not symbolized by a 
display of banners or a show of hands. It is a steady but un- 
demonstrative reaching out toward perfection. The true ex- 
perience is not a sickness nor a spasm, nothing to locate and 
date like a railway accident or the drawing of a lottery ticket, 
but it is the hourly play and conflict of motives—it is the 
daily discipline of life, ending in increased virtue and com- 
pleter trust. The true conversion 1s not a nervous shock, or 
a flood of sentimentalism, evaporating when the mission “or 
protracted meeting ends, but it is the set of the mind toward 
truth and right—it is a calm and constant longing after good- 
ness and God. In the natural order, you might as well ask 
when a plant had its ‘‘ experience,’’ or began to grow, as when 
a man began to be religious. He was religious whenever he 
had a good thought and attempted to embody it in a noble 
deed ; salvation was his whenever he spoke or toiled for justice, 
humanity and truth; God was with him in every pure aspira- 
tion or high resolve. 

‘‘T remember ’’ (said T. W. Higginson) ‘‘ a young girlina 
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revival meeting,one of the purest souls I ever saw,—and when 
the minister came along after the services, as she sat on a 
back seat waiting for some comrade, the stormy harsh revival- 
ist asked her: ‘ Has the Lord blessed you ?’—‘ Yes,’ said the 
pure-hearted girl, looking up out of her bright, innocent eyes, 
‘he has always blessed me,’ and the revivalist passed on, 
What could he do with such a catechumen as that?’’ But 
much of what is called conversion in religion is like the 
change wrought upon the man of whom his neighbor said - 
‘‘ Betore the revival he went out to mend his fence Sunday 
mornings with his axe on his shoulder,—now he carries it 
under his coat.’ The change, we are reminded, went deeper 
in the traditional servant-girl, who said she ‘‘ knew she had 
got religion, because since lier conversion she always swept 
under the mats.’’ But all mere outward tests are futile 
and inadequate measures of the religious life. Thoughtful- 
ness, painstaking, earnestness, must be diffused throughout 
the whole character, and not simply affect or alter some line 
of outward action, which may be merely imitative of con- 
ventional customs. 

Finally, when it comes to trying to believe this or that 
doctrine, which those about you accept, but the truth of 
which you do not see, do not palter with your sense of truth, 
or seek by any effort of the will to wrest it from its rectitude, 
or blur it with any temptations of conformity. Z7y to believe 
nothing—not even in the existence of God. You do not have 
to ¢ry to believe in any serviceable truth. You do not have to 
try to believe that 2x2=4, or that there is sucha country as 
France, that the sun shin€s, or that bodies fall by gravitation. 
We should show vastly more faith, if we did not /-y (so un- 
successfully) to believe so much ; we belittle ourselves by this, — 
the very effort vitiates the result. Believe what there is good 
evidence or reason for—what is true so far as your faculties 
enable you to judge. Never concern yourself to believe 
more. We only make ourselves fools and blind trying to 
accept the conclusions of others. Surely God counts it no 
man’s crime to be faithful to his highest light. That which 
contradicts reason, right, conviction, no man should accept or 
try to aceept. He can not accept by insulting and stultifying 
and weakening the very intellect,—yes, and the moral nature 
which God gave him. If you are fair to yourself, all that is 
essential will come to you in time,—only be fair, shutting out 
no ray of heaven’s own light. 

Theories of religion, of salvation, of the Bible, of the 
life hereafter, of God, you are no more bound to receive 
than you are bound to adopt the nebular hypothesis, or the 
theory of Darwin, or the doctrine of an open polar sea. 
Little as it may be, take only what seems to you true; you 
will then be in position to gain more truth. God is best 
pleased with perfect honesty toward him, and fair dealing 
with ourselves, with our acceptance of and openness toward 
plain truth; no error, however sanctified by time, can serve us. 
And, therefore, we hold our minds free, open to evidence. 
We refuse to be fixed and hampered by a creed. Our belief 
to-day shall not bar out to-morrow’s gleam of truth. 

Yet, it isa curious and interesting fact in human exper'- 
ence, that the moment we have gained the point of perfect 
independence,—the freedom to reject all and everything offered 
to us,—-that moment the power of skepticism is broken. Com- 
pulsion removed, our minds are no longer negative, charged 
with doubt or denial, but we reach out to take hold upon some- 
thing. Then all at once we become predisposed to accept, 
and we hasten to make sure of the obnoxious fact, if it may 
contribute to our share of the eternal truth. In this way we 
come at length to all the compensations of rational thought. 
Tell a man that he must believe in God, or be burnt to 
ashes here and sent to eternal perdition hereafter, and, the 
more man he is, the more certainly he will defy you and all 
the powers that be, and take his risk. The compulsion }s 
more damnable than the fate—an insult to every instinct of 
personality, to every use of reason. ‘Tell him, on the con- 
trary, that he is no more to believe in God than in Gulliver, 
unless the universe reveals and reason makes Him a necessity, 
and you shall find him disarmed of the spirit of defiance and 
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' prejudice; and, in time, there will be easy chance of agree- 
ment among good men as to what that ancient but august 
name, God, shall signify and symbolize, among the pow- 
ers of nature and in the substance of thought. 

We have no fear that in the long conflict of ages God and 
truth will not win; and we never doubt that if we are 


simply faithful to ourselves, all that is necessary for us to, 


know or to accept will gradually come to us through the 
increasing knowledge of increasing years. 


THE HOME. 


Our Lives. 


Our lives are songs; God writes the words, 
And we set them to music at pleasure : 
And the song grows glad, or sweet, or sad, 

As we choose to fashion the measure. 


We must write the music, whatever the song, 
Whatever its rhyme or meter ; 

And if it is sad, we can make it glad, 
Or if sweet, we can make it sweeter. 


—The Kindergarten, 


A New Year Thought. 


Whatever good resolutions may be made on New Year’s 
day, 1888, may they be made zn carnest. A promise to one’sself 
is as sacredily binding as toa friend. But this is more than a 
promise to one’s self. A resolution made in the inner silence 
of the heart is a promise between self and God. When we 
recognize a resolution only as a promise to one’s self, it is 
little wonder that we soon allow it to drop away neglected. 
We can not promise to self alone any more than we can live 
to self alone. God is always in us and around us; our secret 
promise is made to that which is best within us, and therefore 
to him; even as when we live to that which is best around us 
we live to him. A _ pledge to a friend in private is a matter 
of honor, and more strictly to be kept than if it were put into 
the shape of a written bond. How much more, then, a pledge 
to God within us. Better that our resolutions be few and 
earnestly honored, than many and loosely held. 

eR 


Louis Agassiz. 


BY ONE WHO LOVED HIM. 


Louis Agassiz was born May 28, 1807, at Motier, in Swit- 
zeiland. When he was a little fellow he was very fond of all 
kinds of animals, and kept a great many pets in his father’s 
vard behind the house. He had rabbits and hares, guinea- 
pigs, field-mice, birds, and so on. But above them all he 
prized his fishes, which he and a younger brother caught in 
Lake Morat and in the brooks, and kept in a great stone 
basin, into which a spring of fresh water was always running. 
He was also fond of imitating mechanics in their work. He 
made nice little shoes for his sister’s dolls ; he could sew like 
a tailor; and he made little play-barrels, which were really 
water-tight. When he was ten years old he began to go to 
school, and at the age of nineteen went to the University. 
His father wanted him to be a physician like his dear grand- 
father Mayor, his mother’s father; but Louis could not give 
up his study of fishes. When he was only twenty-two he pub- 
lished his first book about them. As soon as scientific men 
saw it, they said that the young man knew more about fishes 
than any oue else in the world. But he also knew a great 
deal about other animals and about plants; and soon after- 
ward he learned a great deal about the rocks and stones, and 
about the way that gravel, sand and clay were made. 

When he was thirty-nine years of age he came to live in 
America. $f Every one had honored him in Europe, and every 
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one honored and loved him here. He died December ra, 
1873, and a great stone was brought from Switzerland, and 
vlaced over his grave in Mount Auburn. 

An old fisherman gave me one day a very little scale from 


‘some kind of fish, and asked me to try whether Agassiz could 


tell what kind of fish it came from. The instant that he 
looked at it he said, ‘‘ Tell the man it was from a sucker.’’ 
And so it was. Agassiz could tell any fish in that way, from 
a single scale. Men wondered at him because he knew so 
much, but they loved him because he was so pleasant, friendly, 
kind and good. He was unselfish, true, pure, reverent. He 
would not speak ill of anyone. There were two or three men 
who had behaved very badly toward him; yet he never said 
any hard thing against them, but seemed rather to pity them 
than to be angry with them. You could see by his face, you 
could hear in his tones of voice, you could perceive by his 
actions, that he was a good man, kind-hearted, religiously- 
minded. That was the reason why people loved him. 
Children especially lovedhim. He was fond of teaching, and 
was a good teacher, not only of young men and young 
women, but of little children. He was always very kind and 
friendly to young children. One Christmas day I saw a little 
girlsix years old bring him a potato, in which her father had 
fixed wooden legs and tail; she brought it, and asked what 
kind of animal it was. ‘‘ That, my dear, is a fofato- 
therium,’’ said he, smiling ; and the child went away pleased 
and happy. When he was a young man he said in a letter to 
his father, ‘‘I wish it may be said of Louis Agassiz that he 
was the first naturalist of his time, a good citizen and a good 
son, beloved of those who knew him.’’ He has his wish ; 
hat is exactly what is said of him.—Zvery Other Sunday. 


Comrades. 


One steed I have of common clay, 
And one no less than regal ; 

By day I jog on old Saddlebags, 
By night I fly upon Eagle: 

To store, to market, to field, to mill, 
One plods with patient patter, 

Nor hears along the far-off heights 
The hoofs of his comrade clatter. 


To field, to market, to mill he goes, 
Nor sees his comrade gleaming 
Where he flies along the purple hills, 
Nor the flame from his bridle streaming ; 
. Sees not his track, nor the sparks of fire 
So terribly flashing from it, 
As they flashed from the track of Alborak 
When he bravely carried Mahomet. 


One steed, in a few short years, will rest 
Under the grasses yonder ; 
The other will come there centuries hence 
To linger and dream and ponder ; 
And yet both steeds are mine to-day, 
The immortal and the mortal ; 
One beats alone the clods of earth, 
One stamps at heaven’s portal. 
—Henry Ames Blood, in Century. 


Where Flowers Came From. 


Some of our flowers came from lands of perpetual summer, 
some from countries all ice and snow, some from islands in 
the ocean. Three of our sweetest exotics came originally from 
Peru ; the camelia was carried to England in 1739; anda 
few years afterwards the heliotrope and mignonette. Several 
others came from the Cape of Good Hope; a very large calla 
was found in the ditches there, and some of the mest brilliant 
geraniums, or pelargoniums, which are a spurious geranium. 
The verbena grows wild in Brazil; the marigold is an African 
flower, and a great number came from China and Japan. 
The little daphne was carried to England by Captain Ross, 
from almost the farthest land he visited towards the north pole. 

—Riverside Magazine. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Iowa.—On Sunday evening, December 11th, 
there assembled in Burtis’s Opera House, Daven- 
port, at least 1500 people, of all churches and of 
no church, to listen to the programme of the first 
public meeting of the Associated Charities of that 
city. Organized about one year ago, its life has, 
during the past year, been a rather precarious one, 
but as a result of timely effort on the part of those 
most interested, it is now in a condition of assured 
success. The main object of the meeting was to 
present the true idea and methods of work under- 
lying the organization of charitable work in cities, 
and from the evidences presented at the meeting 
this was well accomplished. 

Rev. M. W. Williston, Congregational, was the 
moving spirit of the meeting, and at once put 
his audience into good humor by saying he knew 
a good programme was to be presented, for he 
had made it himself. His remarks were in the 
right line, and at once met with the sympathetic 
response of the audience. Upon the platform 
sat most of the Protestant ministers of the city, the 
Rabbi, a prominert Ilebrew clothier, a Roman 
Catholic professor of St. Ambrose college, the 
mayor, the chairman of the board of County 
Supervisors, and many other citizens prominent 
in charitable work. One of the best speeches of 
the evening was made by the Catholic father, 
and in the same inclusive, conciliatory spirit were 
all the addresses of the evening. ‘The meeting 
recognized, as by common consent, the truth that 
while creeds are but skin deep, charity is soul- 
deep. 

Following the reports of the various charitable 
agencies of the city and county, official and volun- 
tary, came a short presentation by Henry D. 
Stevens, of Moline, of the work accomplished by 
the Associated Charities of Indianapolis, with 
which he was connected for five years, The 
closing address was by W. Alex. Johnson, of 
Chicago, whose face is an associated charity in 
itself. He was given the most exacting position 
on the programme, the tail-end of uneasiness in a 
large audience, but skillfully did he retain their 
interest and attention. It was a quick succession 
of facts, statements, incidents, illustrations and 
comparisons, so deftly woven in and so humanely 
presented that his hour’s address seemed that of 
only a few minutes. Why should not cities every- 
where, who are thinking of organizing their scat- 
tered charitable impulses and work, engage Mr 
Johnson to set their faces in the right direction? 
His gospel is a very practical one, but a very wise 
and necessary one, and contains the best kind of 
humanitarian religion—the best of the Christian 
religion. Why not keep this unordained minister 
of the needs of dependent humanity in the field 


constantly? It is a Uittle better than preaching 
from the pulpit “about” charity. 

During an interim, pledges and collections of 
membership were taken up amounting to a good 
sum. This is to be followed up by a financial 
canvass of the city for funds to meet the expense 
of a paid agent and of a central office, which shall 
be open at all hours. Why should not every city 
of 10,000 to 30,000 or more population initiate a 
movement toward organizing its charities on an 
unsectarian, humanitarian, scientific, business 
basis? Let other cities “go and do likewise.”’ 


H. D, 5S. 


Dorchester, Mass., has a Unity Club, re- 
cently organized. It seeks “the young people.”’ 
According to. the notice in an exchange, it has a 
social and charitable side, and proposes to give 
entertainments for the benefit of the club treasury. 
We welcome the new club. The type of Unity 
club that does not seek to emphasize age or any 
other definite lines of membership; that seeks, 
primarily, to be the codperative study side of the 
church, leaving the church to develop its charita- 
ble, social and financial sides in other ways, has 
not yet obtained much among our eastern churches; 
but we look forward to such developments. And 
we believe such an Unity Club will give still no- 
bler play to the charitable and social sides of 
every worker in the Unity Club, as well as to the 
church at large. 


Boston.—The American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, 25 Beacon street, have a new and beautiful 
photograph, cabinet size, of Rev. J. F. Clarke; 
price, 35 cents. 

—The expenses of the Harvard sermons in our 
theater, on Sunday evenings, will be about $1,100. 
It is confidently hoped that the plan of the Chan- 
ning Club, to continue those services on from Jan- 
uary 15 until March, will be carried out. 

—The institute meeting and normal class of the 
Unity Club Bureau, held last Thursday in Chan- 
ning Hall, was attended by delegates from forty 
Unity Clubs, and by other persons interested in 
the development of this Unitarian Chautauqua 
movement, ‘The speakers, as announced, covered 
the whole ground of the purpose and early and 
later uses of the National Bureau, as wellas its 
methods of helping Unity Clubs. Several new 
clubs were named as growing out from the late re- 
newed interest in this “study side of our 
churches,” as Rev. J. Ll. Jones put the definition 
of these unions of workers. Some new clubs, as 
in Melrose, have a roll of membership as long as 
the list of church attendants; others are limited 
to specialists in various studies, Itis hoped during 
next summer to hold a Unity grove assembly, of 
a week’s camping, with lectures, normal classes, 
illustrative lessons, choirs, and special classes in 
Bible studies, in history and in general literature. 


Jamestown (Ohio) Post Office Mis- 
sion.—-DEAR UNiTy.—I sometimes think that 
were it not for the comforting rays which 
Unitarianism reflects, this life would be indeed 
dreary and monotonous. Inseasons of deep sol- 
itude, it is comforting to reflect that the whole 
human family are brothers and sisters—children 
of the one God and Father, whose fostering care 
and tender mercies are ‘‘over all his works!”’ I 
deeply regret not being located in a: place where 
I can hear the glad tidings proclaimed from the 
pulpit. Yet I can read sermons, and enjoy the 
satisfaction of sending them off to cheer and en- 
lighten others. Through the instrumentality of 
a kind Unitarian friend, I am made the recipient 
every week of those admirable sermons of Rev. 
Mr. Savage, which are not only highly interesting 
but also good for missionary purposes. I enjoy, 
too, the weekly visits of bright UNIry. Among 
my Unitarian books is ‘“‘ Channing’s Works,”’ the 
giftof some Boston ladies. It is an inestimable 
treasure, a religious library within itself. So I 
thank God for the cheering light of Unitarianism ! 
I bless the day when I received a small package 
of Unitarian tracts from Miss Frances Le Baron, 
and she pointed me to noble Sallie Ellis, —through 
whose devoted zeal and untiring energies I was 
indoctrinated in the great Unitarian ideas and 
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principles. Oh! that my days on earth may be 
prolonged so that I might assist to spread the 
glad tidings, until every hamlet and town in the 
United States of America should boast of a Uni. 
tarian church ! BEVERLY SHELEY. 


Mondovi, Wis.—For the last two months 
N. C. Earl, of Gilmanton, has been preaching 
here on Sunday evenings. Sunday evening, De- 
cember 18, a number of the people united in an 
organization to be known as the Unitarian Society 
at Mondovi. Mr, Earl will continue to hold Sun. 
day evening services here during the winter. 

NATHANIEL THE HErmiIr. 


Meadville, Pa.—Thirty students are now 
in attendance at the Meadville Theological 
School, and a correspondent writes: “ The con- 
dition of the institution may be called flourishing, 
Next year Mr. Livermore will have completed his 
twenty-fifth year’s connection with the institute, 
Professor Cary is still with great vigor giving his 
inspiring lectures. May the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School for many yeais to come count him 
among its instructors.”’ 


The Pacific Slope is to send two young 
men to the Meadville ‘Theological School soon—- 
one a young Japanese, who acted as usher at the 
recent Unitarian Conference at Oakland; the 
other, the son of the Rev. Mr. Greer, of Tacoma, 
himself an alumnus of the school. ‘The power of 
alive man is wonderfully exemplified in the re- 
sults of Mr. Wendte’s activity in the far west dur- 
ing the last year. Largely through his stimulus, 
three new societies have been added, four new 
ministers been gained, five church sites have 
been purchased, and two new churches are in 
process of erection, and missionary visits have 
been secured from John Fiske, A. M. Knapp, 
Robert Collyer and Mr. Reynolds. 


Chicago.—The Chicago Women’s Unitarian 
Association met on Thursday, December 22, at 
Unity church, the president, Mrs. S. E. Conger, 
in the chair. After the minutes of the last meet- 
ing were read, the secretary called attention to 
the fact that an organization similar in its plan 
and purpose to our own had been formed in New 
York, called the New York League of Unitarian 
Women, and suggested the sending of a letter of 
greeting from the Chicago Women’s Unitarian 
Association. Mrs. West moved that the secretary 
be instructed to send such a letter, The motion 
prevailed. Mrs. Jones then gave a racy report of 
current religious events of the month; touched on 
the bequest of Lord Gifford, of Scotland, of 


£80,000 to the four universities of England and — 


Scotland for advancing the study of theology ‘as 
a natural science;”’ the abolition of smoking at 
the Channing Club, of Boston—an eminently re- 
ligious event; on the status of the English clergy 
in respect to the consumption of liquor and to- 
bacco, it being a little better than that of lawyers 
and a little worse than that of doctors, and briefly 
reporting the last meeting of the Michigan Con- 
ference. Dr. Leila G. Bedell then gave a paper 
on “The Relation of Health to Religion.” 
Health came, she said, from the old Saxon word 
wholth, which meant wholeness, soundness, 
perfection. The object of life, from the tiny jelly 
speck of protoplasm to its highest manifestation 
in man, is more life, larger, fuller life For re- 
ligion, she adopted the definition of Mrs. Tuley, 
who had described it as “the self-denuding love, 
worship and imitation of the. highest ideal of 
which we can conceive.” The speaker thought 
the world was never so religious as now. 

Pentecostal wave was sweeping over the land, 
atheism softening into agnosticism, and agnos- 
ticism, in its devotion to moral and spiritual uses, 
was becoming religious. Science was showing 
the naturalness of the supernatural, All life 1s 
brought into the sphere of religion: the laws of 
the body are divine laws, and cannot be violated 
without penalty. Religion also sustains an 1m- 
portant relation tothe health of society: sectarian 


bitterness is passing away, and religion can now - 


devote its energies to the healing of the sicknesses 
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of our social life. The three greatest evils of our 
day, she thought, were lust, intemperance and an- 
archy; but already the handwriting on the wall 
is seen declaring that the brothel, the saloon and 
the tobacco shop are doomed. Work will lead 
to prayer, and prayer to work, until we come into 
the harmony of God. Health is that wholeness, 
physical and spiritual, which is indispensable to 
vigorous life. When this condition is reached, 
then divinity will appear in humanity, and our 
faith in the everlasting life will be as natural as 
our belief in this. The intellectual breadth and 
moral earnestness of the speaker were deeply im- 
pressive. Her triumphant affirmation of thé good, 
and her calm faith in the coming of the kingdom 
of righteousness filled the hour with solemn joy. 
After a brief discussion of the paper, the associa- 
tion adjourned to meet at the Church of the Mes- 
siah on Thursday, January 26, at which time 
Mrs. G. F. Shears will read a paper on “ The 
Wages of Sin.” LUCRETIA EFFINGER, Secy. 
—In deference to the Christmas festivities, the 
noon teachers’ meeting was held on Tuesday, Mr. 
Utter leading, The lesson was upon the 8th 
chapter of Luke. The conversation turned first 
upon the parable of the sower, which the leader 
thought was probably used more than once, as the 
occasion in Matthew seems to be quite different 
from that in Luke. The mention in verses two 
and three of the three women and many others 
which ministered unto him of their substance, was 
a suggestive hint of the support and following 
which Jesus received from women. ‘Two hard 
sayings where found in the chapter; that in verse 
13, which is the gospel version of that law which 
Spencer calls the “ Survival of the Fittest,” and 
Darwin characterized as ‘‘ Natural Selection,”’ and 
the struggle for existence; and that in verses I9- 
21, Jesus’s apparent indifference to family ties and 
neglect of the home relation. The three miracles 
that close the chapter, are illustrations of the im- 
possibility of explaining all the New Testament 
miracles on natural grounds. ‘The stilling of the 
waves by a word; the withering of the fig-tree; 
the changing of water into wine, and the whole- 
sale confusion of the hogs by the evil spirits, trans- 
cend rational explanation, and it is intellectually 
debilitating not to recognize this fact. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner Michigan 
avenue and -Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, Jan. I, services at II A. M. 
Study section of the Fraternity, Jan. 6; subject: 
“American Art.” 


UnITY CHURCH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. ‘Thomas G. Milsted, minister. 
Sunday, Jan. I, services at 10:45 A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Monroe 
and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, minister. 
Sunday, Jan. I, services at 10:45 A. M. 


ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner of Oakwood boul- 
evard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
minister. Sunday, Jan. I, services at II A. M., 
subject: *“*A New Year’s Sermon on the Old 
Year.”’ In the evening the pastor will give the 
first of following series of— 


SIX SERMONS FROM STORIES, 


1.— Miss Toosey’s Mission,”  2.—** Arné,”’ 
3.—** Ramona,’’4.— ‘ Les Misérables,’ 5.—Tale 
of Two Cities,’ 6.—*‘* Daniel Deronda,”’ 

—The gentlemen of the church will receive their 
lady friends in the parlors of the church on “New 


Year’s Day,” January 2, as becometh man in Leap 
Year. 


Unity Cuurcu, HInspALe. W. C. Gannett, 
Minister. Sunday, Jan. 1, services at 10:45 A. M. 


- 
_ 


A SPECIAL cheap edition of Zhe Faith that 
Makes Faithful has been published for the use 
of post-offiee mission workers. It is printed from 


the same plates as the regular editions, but on 

thinner paper, with a plain paper cover. Ten 

copies, $1.50, postage, 15 cents extra. Not sold 

in lots of less than ten. Charles Kerr & Co., 

Publishers, Chicago. 

UNITY BUILDING FUND FOR THE AID OF ALL 
SOULS CHURCH, DAKOTA, 


Amount previously acknowledged -_ __- __-- 303.00 
FE. L. Hosmer, Cleveland, O. ............. 2.00 
Seasoned s balidebaaebasan 305.00 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay 
Fever. 

Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases 
are contagious, or that they are due to the presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that asimple remedy has been fotmulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cured in from one to three simple applicaiions 
made by the patient athome. A pamphlet explaining 
thie new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
by wg Dixon & Son, 3038 West King street, Toronto, 
Canada. 


- 
a 


Many People Refuse to Take Cod 
Liver Oil on account of its unpleasant taste. This 
difficulty has been overcome in Scott's Emulsion of 
Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites. It being as pala- 
table as milk, and the most valuable remedy known for 
the treatment of Consumption, Scrofula and Bron- 
chitis. Physicians report our little patients take it 
with pleasure. Try Scott's Emulsion and be con- 
vinced, 


- 


BEST HOLIDAY CIFT 

in an intellectual sense is a ticket to Prof. Loisett's 
course of memory lessons, which he teaches by mail 
from his offices at 237 Fifth Avenue, New York. No 
other system of memory training was ever so highly 
praised as Prof. Loisett’s. Judge Gibson, Hon. W. W. 
Astor, Judah P. Benjamin, Profs. Harper and Denio, 
Richard A. Proctor and others, recommend it. It has 
been re-endorsed by large classes at Yale, Oberlin, 
Penn, Michigan and Chautaugua Universities. 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
moves «ll pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 


in stamps by 
J. A. POZZONI, 
@ *t. Louis, Mo. 


Free Traders 


Who are disposed to examine the tariff question from 
the standpoint of their opponents, can find no more 
adequate and concise } gy yy of the protectionist 
theory than is afforded by the American Protec- 
tionists’ Manual, by Gries B. Sressins, who is 
characterized by the Philadelphia Bulletin as tea prom- 
inent tariff advocate ; industrious and conscientious 
and with literary attainments of high degree.” 193 
pages ; cloth, 7 cents; paper, 40 cents, postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street Chicago. 
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COLOR EVERYTHING. 


Unequalled for Silk, Wool, Cotton and 
all Fabrics and Fancy Goods. Brilliant, 
Durable and Economical, Any one can 
use them, 


32 COLORS—10 CENTS EACH. 


Remember, these are the only Pure, Harm- 
less and Unadulterated Dyes, 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi- 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak and Worthless. 


We warrant these Dyes to color more 
goods, package aD gag g e, than any 
other Dyes ever made, and to give more 
brilliant and durable colors. Sample 
Card free, 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE and COPPER 


For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chan- 
deliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work. 
Equal to any of the high priced kinds and I 10 
cents a package. Also Artists’ Black for Ebonizing 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. Send postal for 
Sample Card, directions tor coloring Photos, doing 
songz work, and making ink. 
ELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


A 


STATUETTES OF 


EFMERSON 


By SIDNEY H. MORSE, Sculptor. 


ONE-FOURTH LIFE SIZE, 


Heartily praised by Rev. J. L. Jones, Rev. 
J. Vila Blake, Rev. George Batchelor and 


others. 
PRICE, $7.00. 


Sent to any address, by express, securely 
packed, without extra charge. Expressage 
paid by customer at his own express office. 


* Address 


— GHARLES H. KERR & CO. 


175 Dearborn St., - CHICAGO. 


(OUR MAGNIFICENT REPRODUCTIONS.) 


“CHRIST ON CALVARY,” 
THE FIRST AND ONLY REPRODUCTION IN THIS COUNTRY 


—-AND— 


“CHRIST BEFORE PILATE.” 


These magnificent works of art are neither old-time chromos nor ordinar 
has charge of ** CHRIST BEFORE PILATE,” unhesitating!l 


representation of this great painting. ‘ CHR 


ry engravings. Our artist, who 
claims that it is far superior to any other 


IST ON CALVARY,” the companion piece, is executed for 


us by the mezzo-gravure process, which far surpasses any other for softness of tone, vigor of action, and 


general superiority of execution. 


Price of Each Picture, $1.00. 


We send, in a tube 


and the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR 


both to one address post pene 
AN IST for 1 
cents extra for mailing, making $1.60 in all. Send forsample of AMERICA 
description of the pictures. Canvassers Wanted Everywhere. 


bes 1.50, or your choice of these magnificent pictures 


nglish or German, $1.50a ear), on sending ten 
N ‘AGRICULTURIST and full 


| JUDD PUBLISH’G CO., David W. Judd, Pres., 751 B’dw’y, N.Y. 
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LEGENDS FROM STORYLAND. 


A book of short legendary stories from many sources. 
Eleven stories with short opening and concluding chap- 
ters binding them together. 


By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


“The object of this very pleasing volume,” says the Unitarian 
Review, “is to interpret to a young reader, or to a teacher of 
the young, the deeper truth contained, as in a symbol, by a 
series of legends: How the Roses Came, Invisible Armor, 
Tiresias, Balder, and’a few medizval Christian fables. 
The stories are charmingly told, and the inner truth set forth 
gracefully and sweetly—at too! great‘ length to be read to or 
by the children for whom it seems intended, but not for those 
who are to be helped by it in making their own interpreta- 
tions.” 

This volume gives us fourteen legends, which would 
have been charmingly told if the author or compiler of the 
volume had not spoiled them by an introduction of Unitarian 
and other teachings. As it is, those who do not wish to en- 
courage such teachings, or to introduce them into families, 
should give the volume a wide berth.—T7/e /nterior (Presby- 
terian). 


The volume is 7x5 1-4 inches in size, the cover 
daintily stamped in colored ink from an original de- 
sign, and contains 98 pages, including 1 2.full-page 
pictures by Eva Webster, Mary L. Lord, Horace H. 
Badger, Myra‘Perkins and Lena H. Butler. Price, 
including postage to any address, one dollar. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ESSAYS OF JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Supyects:—Choice, Faculty, Public Education, Happiness and Time, 
Vainglory, Luck, Seeing Good Things, Side Lights of Intelligence, Indi- 
viduality, Questions of Heroism, Praising, Censure, Flattery, Government, 
Handwriting, Knowledge, Meditation, ee Sense, Requital, Anger, 
Judgment of Others, Patience, Enemies, Immortal Life, Death, Emergency, 
Conscience Character as a Work, Superiority. 


The volume of this [gnomic] wisdom is properly the world’s Bible, and 
every sentence, every fragment of it is precious beyond price. Mr. Blake 
has given us in this little book the condensed result of the thought of his 
best houre—-hours spent, and a great many of them, in study, reflection, 
observation, calm, careful meditation upon the great problems of life and 
of being. The fruit is a rare work of wisdom; a neat volume full to the 
brim ofeenrichment, suggestion, stimulus; a very encheiridion, a vade- 
mecum to carry amid all passages, the varied experiences and exposures of 
our earthly life. Every one will find something here to feed upon, pemmi- 
can to carry for the waste aud solitary places in his journey—song of con- 
quest, notes of the battle cry for successful conflict and victory.—Charles 
dD. B. Mills in Unity. 

The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight all lovers of good 
English prose. He has madea contribution of lasting value to our iitera- 
ture in a form so condensed and so original as to inevitably attract and hoid 
the attention ot thoughtful readers. One is reminded not only by the 
brevity of these essays, but by the cast and mould of the sentences, and the 
plain, fine, discriminating la e, of Bacon’s condensed wit and sense. 
The quaint, clear English, like that which has come down tous from other 
days, is, however, the only thingin the book that is not modern. This 
writer reflects the culture of to-day. He respects individuality; he is 
humane; he is not afraid of the truth; he believes in the future, and that 
justice and mercy must prevail.—Chicago Tribune. © 

@ The quality of these essays which impresses us throughout is one for 
which we can find no better word than charm. There is something in their 
manner which is pleasing and delightful to a very high degree. Their 
quaintness, their archaic simplicity of manner and turn of phrase, have 
much to do with this. Very likely acritic here and there will say that the 
style is artificial and affected, but if the impeachment cannot be denied, it is 
certain that the artificiality is agreeable, and the affectation wonderfully 
pleasant. We do notimagine that Mr, Blake has chosen any of the great 
essayists fora model. But itis evident that, like all the essayists, he is a 
lover of his kind, that he has read them carefully and lovingly, and some of 
the colors fron their palettes have been floated off upon his own. Perhaps 
itis Bacon more than any other who is subtly echoed here and there. But 
Mr. Blake is a lover of them all, and quotes from them with generous ad- 
miration. Nor has he hesitated, in two or three instances, to revert to sub- 
jects which the genius of Bacon has already touched and beautified—praise, 
anger, death, vainglory. It would be a daring thing to say that Mr. Blake’s 
essays on these subjects are much better than those of “‘ the wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind,” but ‘‘a consensus of the competent’? would probably 
assign to them a greater value relatively to the needs and problems of the 
present time.—7he Index. 

1 volume, 216 pages, including full Index. Cloth, 
dark-red polished top, uncut edges. Price $1.00. 

For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 
CHARLES H- KERR & COQO., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


rae 


POEMS oF JAMES VILA BLAKE 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


Nothing is more characteristic of Mr. Blake’s poetry than a 
singular purity of thought and style. * * * We recom. 
mend the volume as a whole to all who wish to see a nove! 
landscape and breathe a fresh invigorating air.—Fohn W 
Chadwick, in the Index. 


Mr. Blake’s poetry is the expression of a sincere, sympath. 
etic and beautiful mind; it is gratefully unconventional, and i 
abounds with noble thoughts.—Hdwin D. Mead.in the Chri. 
fran /eegister. 


A superbly printed and bound collection of the poetical 
works of a Western author who is deserving of even greater 
popularity than he has attained.— Wisconsin State Fournal. 


The verse is for the most part simple and graceful, and some 


of the poems disclose a deep poetic insight.—Chicago Evening 
Fournal, 


A new essayist and a new poet, and strange to say, both in 
the same man; especially strange when we are compelled to 
add that when we,read the essays, he seems a born essayist, 
and when we read the poems, he seems a born poet —New 
York Evangelist. 


One volume, 12mo., 188 pages. Cloth, dark red polished 
top, uncut edgcs. Price $1.00. For sale by the trade, or 
mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, CHARLES H. 


KeRR & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION. 
By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


WITH A PREFACE BY PrRor. C. M, Woopwarp, DIRECTOR 
OF THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL oF St. Loults. 


OPINIONS: 


“The tendency of thoughtful and observant people is well 
shown in this modest little volume of Mr. Blake’s. He has 
here given the result of his own vigorous thinking on what he 
has observed in himself and in others. We were students to- 
gether at Harvard, and through widely different personal ex- 
periences we have reached the common ground of a belief in 
the universal value of manual training as an element in a truly 
liberal education.”—Prof. C. M1. Woodward. 


“Through the hand to the mind is the educational route 
now pursued with great success, and experience has shown it 
to be the natural method, and the one most truly uniting and 
developing the mental and manual powers, by making them 
mutually dependent. Mr. Blake presents the facts logically 
and carefully, with a view to gain new converts.”—Bovk Chat. 


“The little volume, from its style and from the new point 
of view from which the author treats of manual training, de- 
serves to be widely read.”—Omaha Republican. 


“Not only timely, but specially interesting.”—Grand 
Rapids Eagle. 


“ May be heartily recommended to all who are interested 
in the subject.”— W1sconsin Fournal of Education, 


“The author writes clearly and forcibly, and his views de- 
serve attention.” — Worcester Daily Spy. 


““A convenient and well digested presentation of a vital 
topic.”—Michigan Christian Advocate. 


Price in paper, 25 cents; in cloth, 50 cents; postage free. 


CHARLES H. Kerr & Co.,, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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UNITY, 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 


Published or sold by the 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


ge Price per dozen does not include postage. “SJ 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


I. Corner-stones of Character. By Mrs, Kate 
Gannett Wells. 
II. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 
III. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W. C. Gannett. 
’ Chart to go with same, 5 cents. 
V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 
VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin. | 
VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LI. Jones. 


Theodore Parker's 


Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. 


SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY 
RUFUS LEIGHTON. CLOTH, 12M0, PP. 430; REDUCED 
FROM $2.50 TO $1.25. 


“This volume is by all odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas- 
sages caught on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire 
of one who dispensed both light and heat in days that 
were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
field. * * * The book contains one of the best por- 
traite of Theodore Parker extant, good enough to be 
cut out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
the book.’’— Unity. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS. 
175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 


Science and Immortality. 


A “Symposium,” giving the opinions of some of 
the most prominent scientific men in this country con- 
cerning the relation of science to the question of im- 
mortality. The major part of the discussion was pub- 
lished in the Christian Register, attracting wide atten- 
tion, and is now republished in more permanent form, 
with additional contributions from Prof. A. Graham 
Bell, Gen. A. W. Greely, Prof. Joseph Le Conte, Prof. 
Ira Remsen, and Prof. Edward C. ickering. Square 
16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Social Equilibrium 
And other Problems,Ethical and Religious. 


By Rev. GrorGcEe BatcHEeLor. These Essays relate 
to the many new ng ee of social and religious or- 
ganization which have been forced upon the modern 
mind by scientific discovery and economical progress. 
They do not attempt to offer a panacea for the many 


evils of social life, but simply to describe and discuss 

: ova ’ : Bae I PL SR Gee: : ———_ | some of the causes of social unrest and religious dis- 

od at yee ey <aqnesie.... OY..aire,. Bees Fs ROGRESS FROM POVERTY. A clear, con- | integration. They are hopeful, positive, and con- 

: and. , . : cise, convincing reply to HENRY GEorGE, by GILEs | gtructive. Cloth. 12mo $1.50. Published by George 

LX, = a of the English New Testament. | B. Stepsins, Endorsed by the leading newspapers of | yy Ellis, Boston. Mailed to any address on receipt of 
y N. P. Gilman, the country. 25 cents, mailed. Catalogues free. 4 + C ) om art S 

X. Talks about the Bible (Old Testament). By rice, by Charles H. Kerr & Vo., 17% Dearborn 5St., 


10 cents; per dozen, $1,00. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicago. | Chicago. 

Newton M,. Mann. oeneeneeereeneneneessianiaeantnatinants tl nentsccnt ces. be-che | atc a ) 

XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation yy S +} 
Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons. ali h ¥ diti wut Eis | If t 

XII. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. Sun- ons a r re, ae 
derland, | | 


XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. 2 
cents; per dozen, $1.75. cs my, 
XIV. The Christmas Poem and the Christmas Fact. 
By W.C. Gannett. 5 cents. 
Each of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25; 
except where prices are indicated. 


beg to announce that with January, 1888, they will 
XV. be examen of Jesus, PartI. an jesus’ furnish its Subscribers with original sheets of 


XVI. The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus 4 

Home. 

XVII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. In Naza- | 

reth Town. 9 
XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- . 

Review tributors comprise the foremost and 

9 ablest writers of the World, and 


salem: and After. 
These four Series by W C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. F . . aie dadheiie tank ok wen teheed 
Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, iT } Review ° ; 
, and most important phases of mod 
ern thought. 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, Terms: $4.50 each; any twe, $8.50; ati three, $12.00. 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- . + 
ols and hymns, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00. 
Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower | , 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 3 cents; , 
Quarterly Review. 


Mo American, desirous of keeping 
abreast of the times, can afford to 
be without these three great En- 
glish Monthly Reviews. Their con- 


Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services— 


We take great pleasure in announcing that 
from January 1, 1888, we shall resume ex- 
clusive control in America of these two 
great English Quarterlies, furnishing sub- 
scribers with original sheets. 


30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 
Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes, 15 

cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

per hundred, $2.50. 

UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 
A. “Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards, illuminated, 15 


cents, ov : . : 
B. “Kindness to Animals.’’ 10 cards, illuminated, 15 © ° Under an arrangement with the English ety 
cents. sok . : 
**Corner-Stones of Character.”’ 12 tinted cards, HI IS BV IBW publisher, we assume exclusive control of rhe 
with photo, cents. Out of print at present. * the American issue, in original sheets. 
D. “Home Life.” 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 


ee 


Blackwood's Magazine, 


cents. 

E. ‘*School Life.’’ 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cents. C, 
D, E, correspond to series I, II, [11., of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on ‘ Uniform 
Lesson’’ Plan. 

F. ‘Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted cards, 
each having a lesson topic, with appropriate 


| for the Home Circle. 
Terms: $3.00 each; any two, $5.50; any three, $8.00; aH four, $10.50. 
Bible textand Verse. Purchasers may order in 3 F y : $5 : y : ‘ ’ 5 
quantity to suit size of class, giving to each 


+ 7 7 
member the same card fora lesson. 2 cards for F IRST MO N THLY ISSU E ; AP R i L, 1887 . 
1 cent. This Review will continue faithful to its mission as an 
+ 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. organ of independent thought in respect to social, political, 
Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. philosophical and religious questions. 


Quarterly Report Cards. 12 cents per dozen. Terms: $4.00 per Year; 35 cents per Number, 


Rules to Make Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by . 
' a 
shakespeariana —AN AMERICAN MONTHLY.- 
a 


%inches, designed for Home Walls. 5 cents; per 
Old ‘Teutament Chart, to show th dual th 
of the Tastvete Muliston and tts Berietamen, “tceoe- Aims to tell the news, and mirror the pro- | 
venient fly-leaf in one’s Bible, 5 cénts. gress of the Shakespearian world; to en- {4 
courage the influence of Shakespeare reading, and to offer suggestive 
courses of study; to be of use in Colleges and Schools, Libraries and 
Reading Rooms, and to prove of interest not only to Shakespeare : 
specialists, teachers, and reading-circles, but to the actor, the drama- ‘4 
tist, and the student of general Kterature. : 


Scripture Atlas. (Phillips’), 12 small maps in 
Terms: $1.50 per Year; 15 cents per Number. 


Is:‘the leading and most popular monthly < f 
Great Britain. The tone of its articles is 
unexceptionable, rendering it most desirable 
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pamphlet, for class use, 25 cents. 
The Art of Questioning. ByJ.G. Fitch. 15 cents. 
+e AEs of Securing Attention. By J. G. Fitch, 
cents. 


The Sunday School: its Tools, Methods and 
Worship. By J. V. Blake, 15 cents. 

“Behold the Fowls of the Air.”? A drama for 
Sunday School Concerts. Sixcharacters. By J. V 
Blake, 15 cents; or, 7 copies for $1.00. 


Worship. Three Sermons in pamph let. Worshi | OF LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO.’S PERIODICALS. 
Necessary to the Completeness of Religion; C. G. | No, 1. JANUARY, 1887—INDEX FOR 1886. 
Howland. Worship in the Church; J. V. Blake. 


Worship in the Home; W. C,Gannett. 15 cents. SUBSEQUENT ISSUES FOR EACH QUARTER, 
The Little Ones in Sunday School. By Anna 


my LxParker, 8 cents. Terms: 25 cents per Year; 10 certs per Number. i 
e Teacher’s Conscience. By Charles G. Eliot, . - | 
5 cents. ; All Post Paid throughout the United States and Canada. i 
The Masque of the Year. By Lily A. Long. A ; 


Drama for Sunday Schools or Unity Clubs, 10 
cents: $5.00 per hundred. 
the Minstrel’s Carol. A short Christmas Drama, 
cents. 


Leonard Seett-Publicatien Co., 


; Sam's P, Fanaze, Treas. NO4 Waiaut Street. Phiiadeinhia. 


UNITY, 


December 31, 188» 


NEW EDITIONS JUST READY. 
KATE GANNETT WELLS’S 


Miss Curtis. 


“Exceedingly fine studies of character.’"—Boston 
Herald. 

“Fullof originality and common sense. 
Gazette.” 

“Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.’’— Woman's Journal. 

“Tt has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flavor in it.."—Temp.Leton in Hartford Courant. 

“The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 
—Portiand Transcript. 

‘Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itis a story which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages.”’ 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 

CHARLES H. KERR & CU,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Chicago. 
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CORSETS 


Boned with Feather- 


EULL WEIGH? 
PURE 


". Boston 


DE 


MOst peRrecT MADE 


ne. The best evermade. Ask your dealer for them. 


c dune 


NS K B RO RK - 
LLECIROTYPE ie 
EL STERELIVPERS, 


re <O HIc Aad. 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarterofacentury. Itis 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
eet, Purest, and most nealthful. Dr. Prices 
the only Baking Powder that does not contain 
Ammonia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


Humorous Column, 
Edited by 8S. W. Foss, the well- 
y nt tan ——— to all leading 

Humorous Publica’ns. 


READERS 


150,000 seit iets 
THE YANKEE BLADE 


Is now in its Sort -cavent vane, year, and is unquestionably the t, Brightest, Handsomest and Cheapest 

Family Story Paper in America. The publishers of THE YANKEE a are aiming ore se the Dame | 
circulation in America. With this object in view they makeaspecial offer to new subscribers. Send a 

trial subscription, and be 

prepared to know what 

per to order for the co 

year. All who subscribe 
at once will receive THE 
YANKEE BLADE 5 weeks 

for 10 cents; 13 weeks for 


Eva M, NIL&Es, the 


Edited bY 
Weeding J ma-toan authority on 


Club of Four New ~ 


POPULAR J 2% cents: six "months for 50 
1O CENTSE ameercan (a rec a J cores gone ear, $15 two 
WEEKLY. rs — os - 


oss on FREE for thy A 
Club of Four NE 

Subscribers. Don’t mis- 

understand our offer. The regular subscription price of THE YANKEE BLADE 1s $2, but to introduce our an 
everywhere it will be sent om trial during the continuance of this offer for the special prices named 

THE YANKEE BLADE can be styey A ae any newsdealer at 5 cents acopy. Remittances should be made 
in Money Orders, Express Orders, or Re tered Letter at our risk. Postal Notes are no safer than bills. Stamps 
Shen 'te lana cent preferred) when more con- 
venient. All Postmasters are required to 
register letters when requested. Address, 


POTTER & POTTER, Pub’s. 9 
43 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


po tg DPepartment 

ay seeees OnL. Con 

nly authorized repor 
n Cooking School. 


ascinating Stories @, 
f Adventure and Travel for 
en. Stories of Love and the 
amity Fireside for the Ladies. 


talnios 


Per Year, 25c. Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. Six Months, l5c. 
The Mrssourr AND Kansas FARMER is the cheapest paper in the whole wide world. It has eight 
large, clean-printed pages, with six columns of matter on each page. Every number contains a large 
map, showing the best portions of Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas for settlers to locate in; showing the 
counties and giving the number of acres of Government A Iz A open to homestead, pre-em 
tion, soldiers’ claim and Bk on private entry in each 
county, Every number >| ue § MISA contains the Govern- 
ment Land Laws, telling all <2 4 to enter FS A Lands. Every numbercontains descriptions 
of the counties, towns and townships, telling all about the soil, water, minerals, climatic influences, etc., 
the prairie and timber lands, and their adaptation for farming, fruit growing and stock raising, Every 
number cts iT tc E more to you than the he price for R whole year, Send forit Me not kale It 


iss will be mailed to any adaress WA 
in the United = 
i a PFI 


States, aaa: A 
or 2S U AS trifling sum of 25 cents per year. 
Write your name plainly, and give your town, county and 


RR convenient for you, you A® sen 
in l-cent or 2-cent American postage stamps. 


state, {Always tell what paper you got this advertisement from, when yon write. Address, 
moO. & KAS. FARME 
Journalista’ Drawer “ B.” KANSAS Crry, MOQ. 


The cabinet organ was in. 
troduced in its present im 
by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. 

B Other makers followed i 


the manufacture of these 
instruments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
always maintained their supremacy as the best in 
the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
unequaled excellence of their o ns, the fact that 
at all of the great World's Exhibitions. since that of 
Paris, 1867, in competition with best makers of a)! 
countries, they have invariably taken the highest 
honors. Illustrated catalogues free. 


PIANOS Mason & Hamlin's Piano 


Stringer was introduced by 
pianos in half a ouneuey.” 


them in 1882, and has been 

7 pronounced by experts the 

grea test improvement in 

A circular, containing testimonials from three 

ne purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 

ether with descriptive catalogue, toany applicant. 

ianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments. 
also rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 


154 Tremont St., Boston, 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq ), N.Y. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


APHORISMS OF THE THREE THREES: 


EDWARD OWINCS TOWNE. 


“Every ninth night after the first night of each 

month ere the ninth month of the year, nine 
entlemen of Chicago hold what oy! call ‘Ninth 

ight Banquets.’ Seated inthrees at three three- -leg- 

ge tables, they spend the evening in conversation, 
iscussing a great variety of topics, ‘from grave to 

gay—from lively to severe.” From the volume of wit 
and wisdom thrown off by these banqueting philoso- 
phers. Mr. Edward Owings Towne has collected 
and arranged one hundred and eighty-one aphor- 
ism 8,which are published in a neat volume bearing 
the curious title, ‘Aphorisms of the Three Threes.’ *— 
Public Opinion. 

**Each Aphorism is like a bubble from the glaas, 
afloat and reflecting the sunlight with many hues. Be 
it wit or satire that lights, or Recrature or life, human- 
ity or the individual, that is revealed, some ‘truth is 
made bright and attractive."-—Boston Globe. 

Bound in silk cloth, gilt top and side stamp. Price, 
$1.00. Mailed to any address on receipt o price by 
publishers, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn 
street, CHICAGO. Ee Catalogues free. 
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FOR WEDDINGS, OR 
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Elegantly Upholstered in SILK PLUSH and 
illuminated Embossed LEATHER: Seatings. 


Don’t Fail to Get Our Prices. 
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Baking Powder and PRiM 


by Pecx’s Part. Iurrover 
EAF Cusniongpy Ear Daum. 
Whispers WEE distinc ay 

roots ER Adare 


Comfortable, Be the Illustrated book & 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Beendweg, ‘Name this papers 


=~ Beautiful Plush “Casket 


of Fine Jewelry sent free to every Agent sell- 
Send 2c. stamp for Lovely 
rd, Conn. 


ing our cards. 
New Samples and Outfit. N.E.CARD CO., Wall 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
chools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
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